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The Indoamerican Winged 
Or Feathered Serpent, 
The Step Coil and The Greek Meander 


(The unconscious meaning of serpentine ornamentation) 


by 
Angel Garma 


Ornamentai Curves 


In ornamentation*, such as European arabesques and 
grotesques, (fig. 1) as well as in the drawings on Indo- 
american pottery, (fig. 11, 12) we frequently find different 
kinds of curves representing vegetables or animals that 
curve and meander, often introducing themselves between 
other objects represented on the drawing. In arabesques 
and grotesques these curves often spring from the bottom 
half of a human body thus suggesting their probably genital 
symbolism, since the bottom half of the human body is usu- 
ally associated with genitality. 

Should this suggestion be correct, these curves would 


*Some explanations on Indoamerican ornamental motives given to me 
by the Curatrix of an anthropological museum, gave me the idea of 
making a study of this ornamentation from a psychoanalytic point of 
view. As soon as I had embarked on this study, the analogy and deep 
similarity between Indian ornamentation and that of our civilization 
became apparent. This led to my studying the latter also, where the 
existence of far more abundant material, together with the possibility 
of following its historical evolution much more completely, enabled 
me to discover some of its latent contents. My work prospered on 
comparing Indian with Occidental ornamentation and seeking support 
in legends and folkloric and mythological data. This paper is not an 
attempt to reproduce the course of my investigation, but rather an 
exposition of the progressive psychoanalytic results obtained supported 
by abundant material. 
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also symbolize genital potence, as a rule phallic, a symbol- 
ism found in so many other artistic transformations of the 
bottom half of the human body, viz., the caprine legs of 
satyrs or the hind part of a horse or centaurs. 


Confirmation of the phallic symbolism of many orna- 
mental curves may be found in the fact that these curved 
ornamental branches also often pass between the legs of 
the figures of men or boys as if substituting their penises. 

Following this study we may also point out that besides 
their caprine legs, in plastic art, satyrs generally have sev- 
eral other corporal characterstics of phallic symbolism, (fig. 
1) such as hair on the body, horns, beard, pointed ears and 
also tails which are usually curved. : 

Two kinds of tails, both of which are curved, are the 
most frequently found in artistic representations of satyrs. 
One is a short tail curving upwards, manifestly phallic in 
aspect, although situated at the back of the body, and the 
other is like a horse’s tail which, however, is not flaccid 
but tensely uplifted and then falling, forming thus an ele- 
gant sigmoid curve. An analogous form of sigmoid curve 
is found in the tail of the sphinx facing Oedipus represented 
on the famous Attie goblet in the Vatican museum. 

Both their real aspect as well as the psychological con- 
tent they suggest leave no room for doubt as to the phallic 
symbolism of these curved tails of satyrs and sphinxes. A 
confirmation of this phallic interpretation is probably the 
choice of the word ‘‘tail’’ as a colloquial expression for the 
penis. 

As an instance, among many others, of these symbol- 
isms, we find an ornamental drawing by the Flemish master 
J.G. (fig. 1) dated about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in which the phallic significance of ornamental curves, 
in different aspects, is apparent. The satyr has a semierect 
penis represented in its natural form; but in the deer it is 
already becoming transformed into a curve, whilst in the 


Rudolf Berliner: Modelos ornamentales de los siglbs XV — XVIII 
fig. 77, Editorial Labor Barcelona. 
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child the ornamental curve occupies a clearly phallic posi- 
tion continuing between his legs and outwards from the 
penis as if substituting it. The great sigmoid tail of the 
satyr, as well as its wings, horns and uplifted arms, indi- 
eating erection, also seems to be phallic. 

What may be disconcerting in this and other drawings, 
is the simultaneous existance of the phallic symbolisms of 
eurves or horns together with the realistic representation 
of the penis. In this case we suppose that firstly these phal- 
lie symbolisms were represented instead of the penis itself, 
but that afterwards in circumstances or periods of genital 
tolerance, through a return of the repressed, the penis itself 
was represented to indicate genitality clearly. 

Further proof of the unconscious phallic meaning of 
the curve is easy to find in erotic art. Thus, for example, 
regarding the double sigmoid curve, we find in Fuchs’s 
History of Erotic Art (2) a reproduction of one of Max 
Fréhlic’s drawings in which there is a double sigmoid curve 
with two smaller curves at its base, representing the penis 
and testicles, this being confirmed by the fact that the long 
eurve finishes in a male genital organ which is about to be 
introduced into the mouth of a seminaked woman. In the 
same book there is an etching by Hans Balding, dated 1515, 
in which a dragon, with its body forming a sigmoid curve, 
is introducing its erect, phallic tongue into a witch’s vulva. 


However, in spite of all the foregoing data, it is not easy 
to perceive the phallic meaning of ornamental curves. But 
we reach the same results regarding their symbolism 
through the psychoanalytic study of ornamental art of 
other cultures, such as Maya or Aztec art, with the help of 
their drawings and legends. 

The most important piece of clothing of the ancient 
Maya and Azetc men was a kind of covering in the place of 
trousers, called ‘maxtli’. This was tied around the belly, 


2. Fuchs, Eduard: Geschichte der erotischen Kunst. Albert Langer, 
Munich, vol. III, fig., 287 and illustration facing page 272. 
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with a point of the cloth, which was sometimes richly dec- 
orated, hanging between the legs, thus clearly indicating 
its phallic symbolism. 


Regarding this maxtli there is an episode in a Maya 
(Quiché) legend, in the Popol Vuh, describing two elder 
brothers who sought to kill their two younger brothers. 
Aware of the danger they were in, the latter convinced. 
their elders to climb up a tree, which, once they had done 
so, grew so high that they could not climb down. They 
begged for help, and the younger brothers advised them 
to untie their maxtlis and use the hanging point of cloth be- 
hind their backs as a tail. On their following this advice 
the hanging points became transformed into real tails, at 
which point, according to the legend, the elder brothers 
were transformed into monkeys. 


In other words, the tails of these singular monkeys pro- 
ceed from the phallic hanging points of cloth of the maxtli 
and hence, must have a similar phallic symbolism. The 
legend itself confirms this when it describes the two broth- 
ers, already transformed into monkeys, visiting their grand- 
mother who laughed on seeing them because they were 
‘‘showing a fleshy thing between their legs’’ and thus 
‘*showed this strange male member’’ which was a penis and 
tail at the same time. For this reason these monkeys with 
their phallic tails, were chosen by the Mayas as the patrons 
of pleasure, lust, dance and music. 


This episode described in the legend is represented in 
a drawing of the Borgia Mexican Code (fig. 2) in which 
the curved tails of the monkeys are surrounded by several 
sigmoid and spiral ornamental curves, very similar to the 
simians’ tails and hence indicating the same phallic symbol- 
ism. 


This phallic symbolism of curves in Mayan and Aztec 
ornamentation may also be demonstrated by studying cer- 
tain salient curves in the angles and facades of Maya build- 
ings, such as those of Uxmal (fig. 3). According to Paul 
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Schellhas, Rafael Girard (3) and other authors, these rep- 
resent the singular noses of the Mayan gods B and K. Now, 
the god B has a prominent nose curving downwards whilst 
the god K’s nose is still more prominent and curving up- 
wards, having also a series of protuberances, like a plant, 
and actually representing a young maize plant sprouting 
from the earth. But, as it is easy to see, these noses have 
also a patent symbolism of a flaccid and erect penis re- 
spectively. 

Rafael Girard confirms this when he asserts that 
the nose of the god B is the result of a condensation of 
four different objects, viz, a nose, the snout of a tapir, used 
by this animal to dig into the ground, the stick used for 
sowing, that perforates the earth, and a penis. According 
to Girard it symbolizes the masculine element through its 
activity of perforating and introducing the semen. We find 
that the same masculine symbolism must be attributed to 
the spiral curves of the Maya buildings that represent these 


noses. 


The ‘‘S’’ shaped double spiral curve, one of the most 
ancient signs of the Chinese alphabet, has the meaning of 
fertility or the principle of generation for the Chinese sure- 
ly because of its latent phallic symbolism. Exactly the 
same meaning is given by the Navajo and Pueblo Indians 
to the action of hooking the forefingers of their hands, form- 
ing a double sigmoid or spiral curve with them. 


GENESIS OF THE PHALLIC SYMBOLISM OF CURVES 


The phallic symbolism of many ornamental curves, 
such as those in grotesques and arabesques, having been 
made clear through the foregoing demonstrations, we are 
now faced with the task of investigating the origin of this 


symbolism. 


3. Girard, Rafael: “Los chortis ante el problema maya,” Robredo, 
México 1949, tomo 111, p. 969. 
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A psychoanalyst will most probably think that the 
frequent existence of curves in ornamental art may be 
understood by bearing in mind that a curve is a frequent 
symbolization of excrement and that plastic art is a sub- 
limation of anal and urethral instincts. As psychoanalysis 
has shown, primitive man began to draw and model origin- 
ally using his faeces and urine which he later substituted 
by other materials, similar in quality, such as mud. 

Keeping in mind this excremental origin of art, as well 
as the value of the curve symbolizing excrement, together 
with all the foregoing demonstrations regarding the fre- 
quent genital meaning of ornamental curves, it may be de- 
duced that the latter must represent genital potence through 
a regressive symbolism of anal and urethral potence. That 
is, here we find something similar to what takes place in 
obsessive neuroses, in which genital contents take on anal 
aspects. 

On contemplating many ornamental drawings, with 
curves and meanders covering the entire design, in an at- 
tempt to find the original instinctive situation behind this 
artistic work a psychoanalyst would think of a boy taking 
pleasure in tracing curves in the dust with his urine. 

Even dispensing with this psychoanalytic intuition, a 
great deal of psychoanalitical material is also to be found 
in which it is possible to show the artistic symbolization 
of genital trends through anal and urethral expressions in 
curves. Thus Melanie Klein (4) refers the case of a little 
girl of nine who associated to the curve of the letter ‘‘u’’ 
the curves made by little boys urinating; that was why she 
enjoyed drawing beautiful spirals, which represented male 
genital organs for her. On the other hand another little 
girl, analysed also by M. Klein, omitted all kinds of curv- 
ing flourishes in her writing for exactly the same reason. 

The psychoanalytic view of ornamental curves as sym- 


4. Klein, Melanie: “The Role of the School in the Libidinal Develop- 
ment of the Child,” Contributions to Psycho-analysis, The Hogarth 
Press, London 1948 
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bols of excremental matter i.e. faeces, urine and also semen, 
enables us to make a deeper interpretation of certain orna- 
mental objects such as the Hermes-Mercury caducaeus. (fig. 
4) The caducaeus is composed of a winged central staff 
round which two curving serpents wind themselves sym- 
etrically. The central staff symbolizes the penis; the wings 
indicate its capacity of erection and its power to rise whilst 
the serpents on either side surely symbolize the testicles. 
Following our line of thought, we may add that these ser- 
pents take the form of curves also to indicate the excre- 
mental character of the semen stored in the testicles. 


There are many similar ornamental drawings with the 
same symbolism as that of the caducaeus, a more simplified 
version being Aesculapius’ emblem which consists only of 
the central staff and one serpent. The ‘‘$’’ sign, indicat- 
ing pesos or dollars, also of similar appearance, has its 
conscious origin in the abreviation ‘‘PS’’ of the Spanish 
word ‘‘pesos’’; but its unconscious origin most probably 
derives from the masculine genital symbolism of its shape 
and hence it represents genital potency which is related 
to economic potency. 

Like the caducaeus, the designs of small, punched out 
circular holes that often ornament the toes of men’s shoes 
(fig. 5.) consists of a central part with two lateral spiral 
curves, these designs having a clear masculine genital sym- 
bolism. The fact that this design is placed at the toe of 
the shoe, which is also a masculine genital symbol for a man, 
is worthy of note. The feminine counterpart is the opening 
at the toe in women’s shoes, which would represent the 
vulva. 

Similarly to the caducaeus and these designs on men’s 
shoes, the ornamental Fleur-de-lys (fig. 6) is usually repre- 
sented by a straight, pointed, central part and two lateral 
eurves. As Freud pointed out, this represents the penis 
and testicles, which would be a confirmation of the fore- 
going interpretations. (The horse-shoe enclosing the 
Fleur-de-lys, in fig. 6. represents the female genital organ.) 
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Confirmation of the simultaneous sublimation of anal 
and genital trends in plastic art is found in the fact that 
certain ornamental motives depict men or animals defecat- 
ing, urinating or flatulating, indicating, at the same time, 
a masculine genital meaning. Many examples may be 
found on looking over drawings of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, during which there seems to have been 
less sexual repression in plastic art than in later periods. 
Thus in one of Nicasius Roussell’s sketches, (6) there is a 
phantastiec animal flatulating, the flatus being depicted as 
having a central part with two lateral curves, symbolizing 
the penis and testicles in an anal regression. Similarly, in 
a drawing by Etienne Delaune, (7) two men are flatulating 
upon a central globe or circle, of feminine meaning, thus 
suggesting a symbolism of coitv*’ in an anal regression. In 
a drawing by Matthaéus Merian the Elder (8), two naked 
women are riding on centaurs and lifting the latters’ tails 
i.e. symbolically provoking erection; the centaurs are both 
flatulating into a recipient, thus representing coitus carried 
out through anal methods. 


These genital symbolic representations through anal 
flatus lead us to think of E. Jones’ psychoanalytic papers 
concerning conception by the ear. (9) In them, Jones 
gives convincing proof of how the child shows interest in 
digestive functions before respiratory functions. He also 
proves how the repression of interest in anal functions as 
well as sublimations of them, made primitive man renounce 
firstly his pleasure in the smell of excrements and later 
reject other attributes of the anal flatus, such as noise 
and humidity. Hence, for man’s unconscious mind the 
anal flatus became the Divine word or breath, the breath of 


6. Rudolf Berliner: op cit. lam. 271,2 

7. Rudolf Berliner: op. cit., lam 281,6 

8. Rudolph Berliner: op. cit. 

9. Jones, Ernest: The madonna’s conception through the ear, A psycho- 
analytical study of the Holy Ghost. In: Essays in applied psycho- 
analysis. The Hogarth Press. London 19. 
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life, external wind or air and finally, immaterial ideas, such 
as that of the soul. 

These important sublimations, so deeply rooted in the 
unconscious, explain the abundance of representations of 
the wind or things related to it, in ornamental motives. It 
is very frequent to find ornamental designs representing 
little boys blowing out a fire in a recipient ; they are symbol- 
izations of coitus just as are the motives, described above, 
of the centaurs making an anal flatus into a recipient, only 
that in this case of the wind and recipient there is a still 
further displacement from the anus to the mouth. 

Figures of men playing uplifted traumpets are also 
very frequent. In many ornamental designs we often find 
at either side of central vases, jars or shells, that symbolise 
a woman or the female genital organ, two men, with their 
backs towards the center, blowing cornucopias which curve 
upwards and which are clearly phallic in symbolism. The 
fact that the men have their backs-to the centre, instead of 
facing it, probably indicates the anal regression of gen- 
itallity. 

An antropologist, Fernando Ortiz, has written a well 
documented book (10) in which he attempts to prove that 
the different ornamental curves, and among them the Indo- 
american stepcoil, in the last instance come to represent the 
Hurricane, such as it was conceived by the mind of primi- 
tive man. 

With E. Jones’ ideas as a springboard, a psycho-analyst 
would follow up this interpretation and find the origin of 
ornamental curves in the idea of the primitives concerning 
the anal flatus rather than in the hurricane. 

We find multiple proofs in favour of this psychoanalytic 
conception. For instance, the Indians of Arizona represent 
the hurricane, which they call ‘‘the twister’’ (fig. 7) as a 
human figure with a spiral issuing from the anal region 
and closing between the legs. Since this figure represents 


10. Ortiz, Fernando: El huracén. Fondo de Cultura Econémica. Méjico 
1947. 
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the wind, the spiral must represent a flatus. In some of 
these representations the spiral is a continuation of an- 
other, within the figure itself, reaching up to the mouth, 
obviously representing the digestive tract from whence the 
flatus proceeds. 

The same thing is found in the religious practices of 
the actual Chortis Indians of Central America, directly de- 
scended from those that created the Maya Civilization. (12) 
In order to dominate the hurricane the Chortis perform an 
interesting ritual: At sowing time the native priest cere- 
moniously flatulates into a gourd which he rapidly covers 
in order, according to him. to prevent the flatus from escap- 
ing; with this symbolic action he believes that the hurricane 
will remain imprisoned. When the Chortis have finished 
their harvesting the priest uncovers the gourd asserting 
that with this second action he has liberated the hurricane, 
which is then no longer dangerous to the crops. 

‘*From between two great hills, comes a man shouting 
shrilly’’: This is a popular Spanish riddle concerning an 
anal flatus. It also helps to indicate the interpretation of 
the Greek Mythological description of the winds depicted 
as men who live in the mountain caves. Similarly the Mex- 
ican god Quetzalcoatl, which will be studied later as the 
feathered serpent, was said to reside in a great rock, in Cha- 
pultepee, that had a hole from which the wind came out, 
thus indicating the presence there of this god of the air. 


The serpentine line and the meander 


It was with the aid of the famous Rosetta stone, on 
which there is a decree of the priests in honour of Ptolomy 
V thrice engraved in Greek, demotic and hieroglyphic writ- 
ing, that the decisive step was taken for the interpretation 
of Egyptian hieroglyphies. Concerning the interpretation 
of ornamental motives, I found similar aid to that given by 


11. Wagner, Emilio y Duncan: La _ civilizacién Chaco-Santiaguefa. 
Compafiia Impresora Argentina, Buenos Aires, 1934, fig. 475. 
12. Girard, op. cit. page 597 
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the Rosetta stone in an oriental (Tabriz) carpet, which I 
bought without consciously studying the design on it, but 
whieh turned out to be very useful when I realized that 
four different versions of a single ornamental design were 
represented on it. 

After a few days I realized that all the central part of 
the carpet is covered with figures in the shape of genital 
organs, between leaves and simple lines of different colour. 
The female organs are like flowers with a central opening, 
whilst the male organs are depicted so realistically that one 
would think that the designer consciously chose this motif, 
making no attempt to disguise it. 

On the triple border (fig. 8) of the carpet there are also 
representations of genital organs, increasingly disguised, 
however, as the borders decrease in size. In the widest 
border the female genital organs are represented by flow- 
ers similar to the central flowers (or by small circles that 
contain stars of eight peaks). The male organs are on 
either side of the female ones, symbolically drawn as long, 
eurved horns with various small appendixes. 

In the seeond border the female organs are represented 
by circles in the form of flowers of eight petals and the 
male genitals by a kind of leaf in sigmoid curves with a 
small appendix. (These appendixes have the same meaning 
as the wings found in other phallic representations) In 
spite of its greater disguise, it is easy to see the relation 
between the drawings of the second border and those of the 
widest border and the center. 

Now, let us suppose that in the second border we were 
to join all the phallic leaves following their sigmoid curves, 
almost meeting end to end, and that we supress all the rest. 
The result would be a continuous serpentine line which 
would be a simplification of the design of the second border 
with, therefore, the same symbolism. Well, it is this serpen- 
tine line that oraments the third and narrowest border of 


the carpet. 
In this third, narrow border the disguise of the genital 
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expression is much greater thanks to the simplification of 
the design. The male is represented by the serpentine line 
and the female by the spaces which remain between the 
masculine serpentine ondulations and which are of the 
same colour as the female small circles or flowers of the 
second border. Here again, therefore, we find the curved 
line with a phallic symbolism. 


If we were to suppose that the second border, in its 
transformation into the narrowest border, had not lost the 
lateral appendixes of the sigmoid leaves, the result would 
have been a serpentine line with different prolongations 
leading out from its curves, instead of the simple serpentine 
lines. This serpentine line with prolongations would have 
also a phallic significance. 


These considerations are highly interesting because 
both the simple serpentine line and the serpentine line with 
prolongations are very frequent motives in ornamentation. 


The serpentine line with prolongations was introduced as a 
motive of ornamentation, some three thousand seven hun- 
dred years ago, by the Cretans, who took winding ivy stems, 
with their lateral leaves, as the natural pattern for this type 
of ornamentation (fig. 9 b, d) 


It is interesting to note the masculine genital masculine 
symbolism of ornamental ivy leaves, which comes from 
their peculiar form, being heart shaped with two lateral 
rounded parts at the bottom and a point at the top. 


After their appearance in Cretan ornamentation, these 
characteristic masculine ivy leaves were often accentuated 
in Greek ornamentation, where they were given a form that 
clearly represented the penis and testicles (fig. 9, a, ¢, e). 
Sometimes in Mycenaean-Cretan, as well as in Greek orna- 
mentation, instead of leaves we find spirals (fig. 9, ¢), which 
also have a phallic symbolism. In other words, in this type 
of ornamentation, the repressed has succeeded in overcom- 
ing repression, through the clearly masculine lateral pro- 


longations. 
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The winged and feathered serpents. 


In the ornamentation of our culture the ornamental 
serpentine line preferably takes on the aspect of different 
kinds of plants (fig. 1), such as the acanthus, laurel, ivy 
or oak. On the other hand, among the precolumbian Ameri- 
ean Indians, the ornamental serpentine line more frequently 
took zoological forms, above all, that of serpents. This, for 
instance, is found in North-west Argentina in the Chaco- 
Santiago region where the decorative motive on the pottery 
is mainly the representation of serpents either with or with- 
out wings (fig. 10, 11), in other words, a type of ornamen- 
tation on a basis of serpentine curves, either with or with- 
out prolongations. 

Taking as a basis our foregoing conclusions, these ser- 
pent’s bodies would represent the penis, their wings the 
capacity of erection and the curved configuration of the 
serpent, the testicles with their excremental capacity. This 
interpretation finds confirmation in that the same conclu- 
sion has been reached by the brothers E. and D. Wagner 
(13) in their research work on the designs on pre-columbian 
Argentine pottery, in the particular cases in which the 
spaces between the serpentine ondulations in these designs 
constitute a cleft triangle (fig. 11 a). These authors at- 
tributed a feminine symbolism to these triangles whilst the 
head and neck of the serpent penetrating them were con- 
sidered to be masculine. 

Bearing in mind this fact as well as the foregoing con- 
clusions of this study, it is easy to discover the masculine 
and feminine symbolism of many designs in Northwest 
Argentine pottery. In some variations on the other hand, 
it is more difficult because the motif has suffered a dis- 
location or transposition of its different symbolic com- 
ponents. Thus, in some designs (fig. 11, b), the cleft tri- 
angle is included within the serpent’s head, which symbol- 
ically interpreted in its totality, would result in the strange 


13. Wagner, op. cit. page 266 
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phenomena of the female inside the male. A further com- 
plication consists in the fact that sometimes, in these de- 
signs, the serpent’s head and neck are separated from the 
rest of its body, which is indicated by a single simple broken 
line. The meaning of this broken line is easily understood 
if we compare these designs with other similar, more com- 
plete ones. 


These transformations, which have become so illogical 
due to displacements, dislocations or transpositions of the 
different components of an ornamental design are, as psy- 
choanalysis proves, results which are both frequent and 
typical of unconscious psychie activity. We find the same 
process, for instance, in dreams, in which there are, in the 
manifest aspect, separations and displacements of the dif- 
ferent elements of a given anguishing situation which is 
the origin of the dream. 


In Indian Maya and Azete art, ornamental serpents 
have only one of the components of the wings, viz., the 
feathers, thus giving rise to the artistic representations 
ealled feathered serpents. As the feathers represent the 
wings, they must have the same symbolic value and the 
psychoanalytic interpretation of the feathered serpent must 
be the same as that of the winged serpent, i.e., the genital 
masculine organ with its capacity of erection. (The open 
mouth of this serpent with its tongue may have a more com- 
plicated symbolism.). That is to say, they come to be an- 
other particular aspect of the representation of the winged 
penis. 


For the Maya and Aztec people the serpent was a high- 
ly important motif, not only ornamental but also from a 
religious point of view, since it represented the god Quetzal- 
coatl (Quetzal — a bird, coat] — serpent) of the Aztecs, 
and the god Kukulean (which also means feathered serpent) 
of the Mayas. These were the gods of the winds and rain, 
i.e. of anal and urethal expressions. (14) It was custom- 
ary to dedicate cylindrical temples to them, as gods of the 
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winds, so that no protruding angle should obstruct their 
path. 

This fusion of birds and serpents which gives rise tv 
the winged and feathered serpents, occurs not only in the 
ornamental art of American Indians but also in their leg- 
ends. (15) Thus the Mayas thought that the first men, 
**the flesh of the people’’ as they called them, were created 
with serpent’s blood which was transported by a bird and 
then mixed into a dough with corn flour. A Cachiquel 
legend tells how this famous event of the creation of man 
took place in Tamoanchan, which, translated, means the 
place of the bird and the serpent. The Indian legend con- 
cerning the foundation of the city of Mexico states that 
following divine mandates, it had to be built on the site 
where a bird and a serpent were found beside a cactus; 
this scene is represented on the Mexican nation’s coat-of- 
arms. Following the line of our foregoing interpretation, 
the serpents’ blood would represent the semen of the test- 
icles transported by the bird, i.e., the penis. 


The Indoamerican Step Coil and the Greek Meander 


Equally important as an ornamental motif in all pre- 
colombian American art is the step coil (fig. 12). Although 
multiform, all the variations fall mainly into two groups: 
the simple step coil and the step coil with prolongations. 
The simple step coil (fig. 12, i. j. k. 1) is a broken line in 


14. E. Cércamo made a study of the Maya and Aztec feathered serpent 
(La serpente emplumada, Revista de Psicoandlisis, 1943, I pag. 5) and 
came to the conclusion that the ornamental spiral is a stylization of 
the serpent and that like it, is a symbol of excrement. On the other 
hand Luisa Alvarez de Toledo finds that it is only secondarily that 
the serpent comes to represent the spiral. 

For Carcamo, the feathered serpent is a result of a condensation 
of the serpent, which according to him, represents the woman or fe- 
male, and feathers of birds, which represents man or the male. This 
interpretation does not coincide with the conclusions of the present 
study. 

15. Gerard, op cit. vol. II, pag. 579 y vol. III pag. 969 
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which parts of the line in steps alternate with straight 
lines; sometimes there is a small circle or square contained 
within the angles. The step coil with prolongations, (fig. 
12, ec. d. e. f. g. h.) is a simple step eoil which has prolonga- 
tions in the shape of curved or angular spirals leading out 


from its angles. (The Mexicans called it ‘‘xicaleoliuhqui’’) 
The frequency of these step coils in Indian ornamen- 


tation has drawn the attention of historians, anthropolo- 
gists and art critics who have studied it with great enthus- 
iasm and have given it all kinds of interpretations. (16) 
Thus, for A. Posnansky, it represents the ondulations of 
the earth whilst the spiral symbolises the sky. N. H. Sa- 
ville believes it represents a twisted gourd or a sea shell, 
R. P. Greg concludes it is a representation of water; Uhle, 
a stylized skull; B. Gordon the head of a serpent ‘‘ without 
its upper jaw’’; H. Beyer and C. Lumhotz, serpents or stair- 
eases of clouds; J. C. Tello, shells; F. Ortiz a streak of 
lightning and the winds. Westheim believes it represents 
the fire-serpent in the form of a streak of lightening be- 
eause of its zig-zags and as clouds of fire because of the 
spiral and also as the point of a serpent’s tail. 

These interpretations are not very convincing and be- 
come still more surprising when we find that representa- 
tions similar to the Indian step coil are to be found also 
in Western ornamentation (fig. 12, a,), where they have 
not attracted so much attention as something special nor 
have they been interpreted by anyone in the sense of the 
step coil. As an example of the similarity between the In- 
dian and Western ornamentation of this type we may take 
the Mexican step coils on the palace of the Zapotec city 
of Mitla, which take the shape of a triple border. We find 
exactly the same coil as that of the lowest border in an an- 
cient Russian psalster; the upper border is practically iden- 
tical with Greek ornamental meanders, whilst the middle 
border is comparable to the ornamental sigmoid lines which 


16. Ortiz, op. cit, pag. 218 
Westheim, Paul: Arte antiguo de México. Fondo de cultura econémica. 


México 1950 
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are frequently seen in many primitive civilizations. 

The psychoanalytic understanding of the step coil is 
simplified if we remember that both in civilized and primi- 
tive art the curved line is often represented by a broken 
line. For instance, a broken line necessarily replaces the 
curve in woven designs, such as on cloth or basket work; 
similarly, in primitive art, curves were often substituted 
by broken lines when the former were difficult to achieve, 
and hence, primitive engravings of the sun in stone are 
often represented by a romboid or a square. 


For this and other reasons, curved and broken lines are 
equal in ornamental art. Now, if in the step coil with pro- 
longations the steps or broken lines (fig. 12, f) are substi- 
tuted by curves, the result is an ornamental motif which 
is very common in Western civilization (fig. 12, a.b.) but 
which also exists in exactly the same form in Indoamerican 
civilization. Indeed in Indoamerican civilization there exist 
ornamental transitions of all kinds between the two ver- 
sions (fig. 12, ¢, d, e) i.e. curved and broken, of this kind 
of ornamentation. They are accomplished through diverse 
combinations of curved lines with steps or broken lines, 
and leave no room for doubt that both these transitions as 
well as the step coil and its curved versions belong to the 
same ornamental motif. 


This ornamental motif is of the type that I have named 
in this study the curved serpentine line with prolongations. 
Also belonging to this class of ornamentation are those based 
on winged or feathered serpents, in which the serpentine 
line is constituted by the curves of the serpents’ bodies and 
the ‘prolongations by the wings or feathers. 


A further proof, for instance, of the analogy between 
ornamentation based on winged or feathered serpents and 
that of step coils with prolongations resides in the fact that 
in Northwest Argentine Indian pottery we find ornamenta- 
tion in bands, on a single piece, in which both ornamental 
motives alternate indifferently and look very much alike, 


| 
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this being a valuable indication as to the same latent mean- 
ing of both. 


According to this and the foregoing study, both the 
typical step coil with prolongations as well as the described 
complex transitions may be interpreted psychoanalytically 
as having a masculine genital symbolism analogous to that 
of the winged or feathered serpents; in other words, a fur- 
ther example of the frequent popular representations of 
the winged penis, in a different guise. 

The fact that the prolongations of the step coil may 
be varied in aspect is no obstacle for this interpretation, 
since this difficulty did not arise in the same psychoanalytic 
interpretation, given above in this study, on finding that 
the prolongations of ivy leaves or the spirals of the serpen- 
tine stems of Mycenaean Cretan or Greek ornamentation 
are multiform. Neither is the interpretation invalidated by 
the break in the continuity which is sometimes observed in 
step coil (fig. 12, h) ornamentation since the whole has a 
continuous aspect. 


The step coil with no prolongations is a simplification 
of the other, just as the Greek meander (fig. 13) is a sim- 
plification and stylization of ornamentation based on ser- 
pentine vegetable stems with prolongations in the shape of 
leaves or spirals, in which the latter are surpressed. All 
these variations are included in the type of ornamentation 
here called serpentine curves without prolongations, which 
we found in the narrowest border of the carpet described 
above (fig. 8). The step-coil and meander come to be ser- 
pentine ornamentation with a simple substitution of the 
eurves by broken lines. 


Curved serpentine ornamentation, in which the curves 
are substituted by steps or broken lines are also found, for 
instance, at the top of many Assyrian walls such as those 
of the palace of Sargon in Khorsabad (fig. 14). The simple 
Indian step coil is of the same type as this, the only artistic 
modification being that, after a few steps, on changing the 
direction, the Indian ornamental line changes into a simple 
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straight line and then returns to the original direction and 
the steps or broken line. 

The similarity between this ornamentation of Assyrian 
palaces and the step coil is accentuated by the fact that 
the Aztecs also placed these step coils at the top of the 
walls of their houses and palaces, so much so that the Span- 
ish conquerors called them simply butresses. 

In the same way that the Assyrian ornamentation has 
intermediate rosettes, the Indian step coil has small circles 
or squares (fig. 12, a.e.f). According to what we have 
seen up to the present the rosettes and circles or squares 
must be interpreted psychoanalytically as a feminine gen- 
ital symbolization. They are surrounded by the serpentine 
broken lines which symbolize the male genitalia. 


SUMMARY 


There is a type of ornamentation based on serpentine 
figures, composed of curved or broken lines either with or 
without prolongations. Examples are to be found in Amer- 
ican Indian art, in their representations of winged and 
feathered serpents and step coils (fig. 12) and in the ancient 
Greek ornamental representations of plants, such as ivy 
(fig. 9), or simply meanders of broken lines (fig. 13). Also 
in grotesques (fig. 7) and arabesques of the Roman, Arabic 
and Christian civilizations. 

These serpentine figures are symbolic representations 
of the male genitalia. Regressive anal, excremental repre- 
sentations intervene also in the genesis of this kind of orna- 
mentation. 

The same genital and anal excremental symbolism is 
found in the gods of the wind, Quetzaleoatl of the Aztecs 
and Kukulean of the Mayas, that are represented as feath- 
ered serpents, as their names indicate. 


Othello In Reality 


by 
A. Bronson Feldman, Ph. D. 


In THE AMERICAN IMAGO of June 1952 I presented 
some observations on the psychology of Shakespeare’s Othello 
without any reference to the biographic background of his 
tragedy. I should like now to offer a series of facts which, 
in my judgment, account for the creation of the Moor and 
give us some insight into the unconscious that generated the 
play. These facts come entirely from the records of the life 
of Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford (1550-1604), the poet 
and dramatist who for various reasons, both merry and seri- 
ous, chose to hide himself behind the mask of ‘‘ William 
Shakespeare.’’ (1) 

A. 

From boyhood Edward de Vere was convinced that his 
true role in the history of his country would be played in 
the profession of arms, in which many of the Earls of Oxford 
had excelled. He dreamed of performing military feats 
comparable to those of the famous generais and heroes in the 
books that he loved to read. When he was fourteen years 
old his uncle Arthur Golding dedicated to the boy The 
Abridgement of the Histories of Trogus Pompeius, and in- 
formed the literary world ‘‘how earnest a desire’’ the little 
Earl had to peruse ‘‘and communicate with others as well 
the histories of ancient times, and things done long ago, as 
also of the present estate of things in our days, and that not 
without a certain pregnancy of wit and ripeness of under- 
standing.’’ This interest in history, Golding wrote to his 
nephew, rejoiced the hearts of all men who felt ‘‘faithful 
affection to the honorable house of your ancestors,’’ and 
stirred up ‘‘a great hope and expectation of such wisdom and 
experience in you in times to come, as is meet and beseem- 
ing for so noble a race.’’ He urged the young nobleman to 
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follow the examples of Greek princes who shone not only as 
soldiers but also as scholars in the arts of peace. 

At the age of nineteen Oxford wrote a letter to his guard- 
ian William Cecil, Lord Burghley, pleading for a chance to 
serve Queen Elizabeth and England in a campaign then be- 
ing fought on the Seotch border. He reminded Cecil how 
often he had importuned him for permission to go abroad in 
order to study the art of war at first hand. ‘‘ You have given 
me your good word,’’ wrote De Vere, ‘‘to have me see the 
wars and services in strange and foreign places.’’ (2) His 
desire, you see, was not simply for the experience of an Eng- 
lish gentleman in arms but for contact with battle in exotic 
theatres of war. 


He wrote this letter in November 1569. In the follow- 
ing March Elizabeth gave her consent for Oxford to join the 
Earl of Sussex and Lord Hunsdon in the north, where he 
witnessed the besieging of castles and burning of villages 
and perhaps a cavalry skirmish or two. The campaign was 
primarily one of terror against the Roman Catholics of the 
border shires who had taken part in an armed uprising to 
overthrow her Majesty’s church. We have no testimony on 
the part De Vere played in the expedition. Presumably it 
was restricted to making a handsome figure on horseback by 
the side of the commander, his friend Sussex. 


The vebels of the north had expected to receive assistance 
from the army of Spain which was then hard at work crush- 
ing Calvinist insurrection in the Netherlands. The Duke of 
Alva, the Spanish commander, would have been glad to send 
them aid, but their rebellion failed to spread and Elizabeth’s 
generals swiftly quelled it. She decreed the extirpation of 
the Catholic insurgents with the systematic cruelty shown 
by the masters of Spain when they ‘‘purged’’ their country 
of the Moors. A correspondent of Lord Burghley alludes to 
the Catholic warriors as ‘‘our Moors in England.’”’ (3) 

Young Oxford apparently enjoyed his first experience 
of war. He asked the Queen to let him volunteer for the 
Huguenots, the army of Calvinism in France, who were en- 
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gaged in civil war with the government of Catherine de Medi- 
cis. Elizabeth absolutely refused. She could not tolerate 
the idea of one of her. subjects, a nobleman at that, fighting 
for rebels against a lawful sovereign. The Earl persevered 
in requests for service in the royal army or navy. The Queen 
was amused. She could not imagine so little’ and literary a 
young man, especially one who at times appeared startlingly 
girlish, managing an important job in her armed forces. Her 
mildly derisive attitude and Burghley’s stolid objection to 
the martial aspirations of Oxford infuriated him to the point 
of tears but he would not give them up. 

He married Anne Cecil, Burghley’s daughter, in De- 
ecember 1571, hopeful that now his Lordship would assist him 
in proving his right to a post of honor in the state. It should 
be noted that he did not marry for political calculations only. 
She attracted him by her personal charms. Like Desdemona 
‘‘she was half the wooer.’’ Lord St. John bears witness, in 
a letter to the Earl of Rutland on July 28, 1571: ‘‘The Earl 
of Oxford hath gotten him a wife—or at the least a wife 
hath caught him.’’ (4) 


De Vere soon learnt that he could not use his father- 
in-law to advance his military career. When the Duke of 
Norfolk, son of De Vere’s aunt Frances, was condemned to 
death for plotting to wed Queen Mary of Scotland and lift 
himself to the lordship of a Catholic Britain, all the Earl’s 
eloquence failed to move Cecil to one word of mercy for his 
kinsman. The Queen wished to be clement, but Burghley’s 
arguments scared her into signing the Duke’s death war- 
rant. He was beheaded in June 1572. Oxford was unable 
to raise his voice in indignation toward his father-in-law, 
whose own voice had a potency like Brabantio’s, ‘‘as double 
as the Duke’s.’’ The Earl’s anger found vent in browbeat- 
ing and upbraiding Countess Anne, making her life so miser- 
able that her mother was stirred into wishing he would die. 
(5) 

He renewed his application for a royal license to travel, 
in vain. Companionship of soldiers, the fireworks of his 
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war games—imitations of artillery, tournaments, hunting, 
hawking, and books—particularly volumes of history and 
geography — helped him to forget his troubles. Thomas 
Twyne’s Breviary of Britain (1573), dedicated to De Vere, 
remarks on the ‘‘singular delight’’ he obtained from books 
on foreign countries and bygone events. (Out of such liter- 
ature came the stuff of Othello’s tales of his travels in 
‘fantres vast and deserts idle.’’ From its maps Shakespeare 
derived his picture of the ‘‘men whose heads Do grow be- 
neath their shoulders.’’) 


In the summer of 1574 Earl Edward suddenly ran away 
from home and sailed to Belgium. The rumor ran that he 
intended to join the English Catholics in Brabant, the fugi- 
tives from the revolt of 1569. His real aim seems to have 
been the satisfaction of a desire to watch the ablest soldiers 
in Europe, Mondragon, Davila, Valdes, and their fellow 
officers at their business of breaking revolt in the Low Coun- 
tries. Elizabeth commanded him to return and he obeyed. 


One upshot of this fortnight’s escapade was a bit of bragging 
and fantastical lies quite in the style of Othello. He told 
some drinking companions in London that he had been ap- 
pointed lieutenant general of the Spanish army in Flanders 
and led some valorous fighting at bridgeheads as well as a 
brilliant siege. (6) 


Her Majesty finally granted the unhappy dreamer per- 
mission to travel for a year. He reached Italy in the spring 
of 1575, carrying letters of recommendation from King Hen- 
ri III of France and the Venetian ambassador in Paris. He 
hoped to do more than amuse himself in Venice. As he 
wrote to Burghley, the Venetians expected a naval attack 
by the Turks ‘‘on the coasts of Italy or elsewhere.’’ He 
looked forward to a glorious fight: ‘‘If I may I will see the 
service.’’ If the Turkish fleet would not test the mettle of 
the Venetians this year—‘‘then perhaps I bestow two or 
three months to see Constantinople, and some part of 
Greece.’’ (7) Italy remained at peace during his journey. 
Lord Burghley was impatient for his homecoming, having a 
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strong dislike of the Papist peninsula. He declined to use 
his influence to continue the Earl’s travel license for another 
year. After a view of the Carnival at Venice, Oxford re- 
turned to England, arriving in April 1576. 


He refused, however, to live any more with his wife or 
to see the daughter she had borne in his absence. He as- 
serted that the child was not his own, and permitted scandal- 
ous gossip about the Countess to spread in the royal court. 
Not a particle of evidence exists to prove that she was ever 
tempted to stick on her husband’s brow the horns of euckol- 
dry. ‘‘She hath always used herself,’’ Cecil wrote to the 
Queen on April 23, ‘‘honestly, chastely, and lovingly towards 
him. And now upon expectation of his coming so filled with 
joy thereof, so desirous to see the time of his arrival ap- 
proach, as in my judgment no young lover rooted or sotted 
in love of any person could more excessively show the same, 
with all comely tokens: and when, at his arrival, some doubts 
were cast of his acceptance of her, true innocency seemed to 
make her so bold as she never cast any care of things past, 
but wholly reposed herself with assurance to be well used 
of him. And with that confidence, and importunity made 
to me, she went to him, and there missed of her expectation.”’ 
(8) 

The source of the falsehoods about Oxford’s wife re- 
mains obscure. Lord Henry Howard, the Duke of Norfolk’s 
brother, has been blamed for poisoning the Earl’s mind 
against her. No doubt, Howard did much to stimulate his 
eousin’s malice toward Anne and her father. Oxford is said 
to have branded Lord Harry ‘‘the worst villain that lived 
in this earth.’’ The Iago of this tragedy, in my opinion, was 
not a nobleman but a commoner, a soldier of fortune, young, 
clever, resourceful and treacherous, just like Othello’s en- 
sign. The real Iago, I think, was a scoundrel named Row- 
land York. 


‘“‘This York,’’ says the antiquarian Camden, ‘‘was a 
Londoner, a man of a loose and dissolute behaviour, and 
desperately audacious, famous in his time amongst the com- 
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mon hacksters and swaggerers, as being the first that, to the 
great admiration of many at his boldness, first brought into 
England that bold and dangerous way of foining with the 
rapier in duelling, whereas the English till that time used to 
fight with long swords and bucklers, striking with the edge, 
and thought it no part of a man, either to foin or strike be- 
neath the girdle.’’ (9) 


He first appears in documents of state a volunteer among 
the ‘‘Moors,’’ the Catholic insurgents of the north. ‘‘He is 
but a child,’’ writes a correspondent of the Earl of Warwick, 
‘fand seems very sorry for his fact,’’ his impetuous enrol- 
ment in the ranks of treason. The ‘“‘child’’ was pardoned, 
partly for the sake of his brother Edward who served the 
Ear! of Leicester, Warwick’s brother. In the spring of 1572 
Rowland volunteered to march with the Protestant champ- 
ion Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and a company of Englishmen 
in want of employment, in the army of the Dutch revolu- 
tion against Spain. Lieutenant York distinguished himself 
for courage and cunning in their encounters with the Span- 
iards. The poet George Gascoigne, who was with him in the 
Netherlands, published a little book about their adventures 
which contains a hint of a voluptuous bargain they once 
made with some nuns: ‘‘Young Rowland York may tell it 
better than I.’’ In January 1574 the gallant Rowland em- 
erges in the records of Lord Burghley as a companion of the 
Earl of Oxford, involved in certain shadowy dealings with 
a Secret agent of Spain. About this time Lady Oxford sub- 
mitted to her father some ‘‘Notes by an Ill-Used Wife,’’ 
which declare that she was kept out of her husband’s cham- 
ber during two meals ‘‘by York and other within.’’ (10) 


Two years later we find York in the company of the 
Earl at Dover, and so intimate with him that when De Vere 
went up the Thames to London on April 20 he landed alone 
with York and spent two or three days in mysterious privacy 
at the adventurer’s house. Here Oxford produced his cluster 
of pretexts for divorcing Countess Anne without the annoy- 
ance of legal formalities. (11) 
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The main thing we learn from his argument is that he 
detested his wife for her subservience to her father. Still he 
did not dare to come out openly against the power of the 
house of Cecil. He pursued his solitary way in politics, 
struggling to stay faithful to the patriotism of his ancestors 
while cultivating the cosmopolitanism of a lover of Renais- 
sance Italy and France. 

Toward the end of 1578, still dreaming of a career in 
arms, he accepted the dedication of the Defense of Military 
Profession by Geffrey Gates, a native of his own shire of 
Essex and a veteran of the Calvinist crusade in the Low 
Countries. 

B. 

During the Christmas holidays of 1580, when the royal 

court was wondering with Sir Philip Sidney 
Whether the Turkish new moon minded be 
To fill his horns this year on Christian coast? 


Oxford suddenly disrupted the peace of the court by break- 
ing off his ties with the Roman Catholic faction. He declared 
that Lord Henry Howard and Charles Arundel, who had 
been drinking comrades for years, were enemies of England, 
in the service of the Jesuits. The Howard circle retaliated 
with a volley of fascinating accusations, several of which may 
serve to illustrate Othello. 

Charles Arundel testified that De Vere’s word was not 
to be trusted in anything because ‘‘He hath perjured himself 
a hundred times and damned himself to the pit of hell.’’ For 
examples of the Earl’s powers as a liar Arundel recounted 
the yarn abut Oxford’s alleged adventures in the Spanish 
army, and next called attention to his claim that while in 
Italy he had commanded the troops of the Pope, with such 
valor and discretion that he prevented a civil war. (12) 

‘*His third lie,’’ Arundel continued, ‘‘which hath some 
affinity to the other lie, is of certain excellent orations he 
made, as namely to the state of Venice, at Padua, at Bologna, 
and divers other places in Italy . . . being reputed for his 
eloquence another Cicero, and for his conduct a Caesar.’’ 

Othello’s speech to the state of Venice proves what 
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Shakespeare might have accomplished in a senate with his 
pen. His tongue, I believe, would only have wagged him into 
trouble. In the records of the Earl of Oxford’s attendance 
in the House of Lords there is no sign that he ever tried for 
the glory of an orator. 

Othello is aceused of being a ‘‘practicer of arts inhib- 
ited’’ (I, iii). Oxford was charged by Arundel with prac- 
tising black magic, of conjuring together with some friends 
of the Chapel Royal, to raise the Prince of Darkness out of 
hell. 


At this point I would like to digress a moment to speak 
of Brabantio’s guess that the Moor had practised on his 
daughter with ‘‘drugs or minerals that weaken motion.’’ The 
phrase reminds me of a service that De Vere did to science. 
He was one of the earliest Englishmen to encourage the doc- 
tors and apothecaries who upheld Paracelsus’s theory of 
chemistry in medicine. 


To return to the Moor: He is shown to be a man capable 
of scheming and conniving at assassination. Lord Henry 
Howard and Arundel charged Earl Edward with precisely 
the same crime. Several times, they affirmed, he proposed 
ways and means to kill the Earl of Leicester and other politi- 
eally potent men whom he hated because he could not com- 
pete with them. He practised, Arundel wrote, ‘‘with a man 
of his own, that now serves in Ireland, to kill Ralegh when- 
ever he goes to any skirmish.’’ Howard reported a device 
the Earl toyed with to have Christopher Hatton, the Queen’s 
Vice-Chamberlain, killed ‘‘one night upon a brawl,’’ perhaps 
a brawl like the one engineered by Iago on the night of Rod- 
erigo’s murder. Another of Oxford’s schemes, said Howard, 
was a ‘“‘practice’’ with Rowland York for the destruction of 
Francis Walsingham, the secretary of the Queen’s Council. 
Even more significant for the analysis of Otheilo is Howard’s 
testimony of De Vere’s hatred for Sir Philip Sidney, whose 
personality, I shall later try to prove, Shakespeare conscious- 
ly reviewed in drawing the portrait of Michael Cassio. Ac- 
cording to Howard, De Vere conceived a ‘‘practice to mur- 
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der Sidney in his bed and to escape by barge, with a caliver 
ready for the purpose.’’ No day ever passed, Arundel swore, 
‘‘without practice to draw blood among his own friends. . . . 
He set myself upon (Francis) Southwell, my Lord Howard 
upon me.’’ If we may believe these hostile witnesses, the 
Earl’s temperament reeked with ‘‘butcherly bloodiness.’’ 
Even if we take their testimony as nothing but reflections 
of his dramatic fantasy, it cannot be denied that the fastidi- 
ous Oxford did get pleasure from occasional visions of blood- 
shed. He was not only capable of crying like Othello for 
‘*Blood! blood! blood !’’ He could also imagine himself drink- 
ing the blood of his enemies. He was entranced by the An- 
thropophagi, especially by the account of them he read in 
the chapter on Cannibals in Montaigne’s Essays published 
in 1582. Othello thinks of chopping his wife into messes, 
like the barbarous Scythian, or he who, in the words of King 
Lear, 


makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite. 


The oral vehemence, the repressed cannibalism, of the author 
makes itself felt in these outbursts of his protagonists. The 
Earl of Oxford indicated the force of his own oral libido in 
a statement he made to Charles Arundel, the oldest of the 
Earl’s recorded memories. He remembered having been 
curious in his infancy to know what blood tasted like, and he 
obtained some drops for his tongue. 

A favorite oath of his was ‘‘by the blood of God.”’ 

The ferocity of Othello’s beloved Cassio while intoxi- 
cated recalls another charge against Oxford: ‘‘In his drunk- 
en .fits he is no man but a beast, dispossessed of all modesty, 
temperance and reason, and roars as one possessed with a 
wicked spirit.’’ 

Violations of the sex code of Elizabethan England would 
naturally be given a prominent place in the Howard-Arundel 
indictment. In view of the strong homosexual tendency we 
have discerned in the connection of Othello and Iago and the 
posture of the Moor toward Cassio, we are not surprised to 
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learn that De Vere was charged with homosexual vice. The 
indictment offers lurid details to prove him guilty of sodomy. 
No other violation of contemporary sex law is given such 
attention in the recital of the Earl’s antagonists. 

When Oxford confronted the Queen with his denuncia- 
tion of the Howard ring he discovered that he had no wit- 
nesses to back him up. He ‘‘found himself the sole witness 
and lone aceuser,’’ wrote the ambassador of France. ‘‘He 
has lost credit and honor, and has been abandoned by all his 
friends and all the ladies.’”” The ambassador wondered if 
he did not belong to ‘‘the Spanish faction.’’ (13) 

Then in March 1581 Anne Vavasor, an unmarried kins- 
woman of Charles Arundel, had the bad luck to give birth 
to a son in the Court. She vowed that Edward de Vere was 
the father. The Queen in fury commanded the Earl to be 
locked up in the Tower of London. Anne Vavasor occupied 
another cell there. De Vere’s wife poured Christian coals 
of fire on his head by writing to him of her undying love, 
and asking what he would have her do to recover his good 
will. He was set free in June but forbidden to show his face 
at Court. Elizabeth ordered him to stay in his house until 
she reached a decision in the case of Howard and Arundel, 
who were under political arrest. They both had powerful 
friends in the confidence of her Majesty, and obtained their 
freedom by the summer of 1583. 

In November Francis Walsingham’s secret agents learnt 
that Arundel was implicated in the Throckmorton plot to 
murder the Queen. He fled to Paris, and spent the rest of 
his years in the pay of Madrid. The proof of his treason 
helped to restore Oxford to royal favor, but Elizabeth could 
not forgive his sarcasms against her which Arundel had re- 
vealed. 

Early in December 1581 Oxford wrote a response to his 
Countess’s many pleas for renewal of their life together. His 
letter has not been preserved. On December 12 she an- 
swered it as follows: ‘‘My very good Lord, I most heartily 
thank you for your letter, and am most sorry to perceive 
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how you are unquieted with the uncertainty of the world, 
whereof I myself am not without some taste. But seeing 
you will me to assure myself of anything that I may as 
your wife challenge of you, I will the more patient abide 
the adversity which otherwise I fear, and—if God would so 
permit it and that it might be good for you—I would bear 
the greater part of your adverse fortune, and make it my 
comfort to bear part with you. As for my father, I do assure 
you, whatsoever hath been reported of him, I know no man 
ean wish better to you than he doth, and yet the practices 
in Court I fear do make seek to make contrary shows. . 
Good my Lord, assure yourself it is you whom only I love 
and fear, and so am desirous above all the world to please 
you, wishing that I might hear oftener from you until better 
fortune will have us meet together.’’ (14) Her husband 
pitied her. He wanted to be kind. At Christmas time he 
consented to her going with him to the hoiiday revels of the 
Court. 


Still he could not bring himself to say goodbye to the 
mother of his first and only son. His devotion to Anne 
Vavasor led to disaster in March 1582. He fought a duel 
with his mistress’s uncle, Thomas Knyvet, the Keeper of 
Westminster Palace, a man whom Queen Elizabeth warmly 
favored. Both were wounded in the fight but Oxford more 
dangerously. The sorrow of his father-in-law and the tears 
of his Countess could not prevail with the Queen to end De 
Vere’s disgrace. ‘‘He hath been punished,’’ Burghley de- 
elared, ‘‘so far, or further, than any like crime hath been, 
first by her Majesty and then by the drab’s friend in revenge, 
to the peril of his life.’’ (15) 

“By the begging of Cecil and the advice of Walter Ralegh, 
Elizabeth was at last persuaded to restore the poor Earl to 
the Court. On June 1, 3583, he ‘‘eame to her presence, and 
after some bitter words end speeches, in the end all sins are 
forgiven.’’ (16) 

His efforts to vindicate the stand he had taken against 
Lord Howard and Charles Arundel now bore fruit he had 
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famished for. Royal detectives explored Lord Henry’s rela- 
tions with Mary, Queen of Scots, while he was placed in the 
eustody of a stern Protestant. In December 1583 Arundel 
sailed from England to escape prosecution for his role in 
the Throckmorton conspiracy to set Mary on Elizabeth’s 
throne. 


One of Arundel’s first enterprises in exile was the no- 
torious book known as Leicester’s Commonwealth, which his- 
torians treated for centuries as a Jesuit work. It came out 
in Italian under the title Flores Calvinistici. The French 
edition, issued in the autumn of 1584, Discours de la Vie 
Abominable du Comte de Lecestre, accuses the Queen of 
England’s favorite of making it his duty as well as pleasure 
to sow rancor between the lords of the realm and their wives. 
The book blames him for the anguish that Oxford caused 
Burghley’s daughter to suffer, all part of a plot, it says, ‘‘to 
satisfy an inveterate hate’’ Lord Leicester bears to the Lord 
Treasurer. (17) 


This statement will not seem altogether groundless if 
I am right in assuming that Rowland York was the most 
active in secret to inflame De Vere permanently against his 
wife. York’s brother Edward was a member of Leicester’s 
retinue ; and when Leicester went to the Netherlands to head 
the English troops there he elected young Rowland to an 
important command. We know that this Earl enjoyed vari- 
ous devices for the discomfiture of Oxford, not the least of 
which was the poem by Gabriel Harvey called ‘‘The Mirror 
of Tuseanism’’ (1580), which satirized De Vere’s passion 
for foreign culture. Harvey took pride in styling himself 
‘*Leicester’s man.’’ From the hostility between the two 
Earls sprang the much discussed quarrel of Oxford and 
Philip Sidney, Leicester’s nephew, in August 1579. That 
dispute, I will soon endeavor to show, left traces in the imag- 
ery of Othello. 

Charles Arundel’s tract also slanders Anne Vavasor. It 
states that Leicester offered her a large bribe to be his para- 
mor: ‘‘No mean bait to one that used traffic in such mer- 
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chandise; she being but the leavings of another man before 
him, whereof my Lord is nothing squeamish, for satisfying 
of his lust, but can be content (as they say) to gather up 
crumbs when he is hungry, even in the very laundry itself, 
or other places of baser quality.’” When Philip Sidney wrote 
his loud but feeble reply to ‘‘Leicester’s Commonwealth’’ he 
said nothing in defense of Anne Vavasor. 


In the year of this pamphlet’s publication two books 
appeared that contributed to the making of two of the great- 
est plays of the age. The second edition of Philip Lonicer’s 
Chronicorum Turcicorum was printed in 1584 bound together 
with Giovanni Contarini’s history of the war between Tur- 
key and Venice. Christopher Marlowe used the volume in 
writing The Jew of Malta, a tragedy with grand echoes of 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. The greater poet may 
have used Contarini in getting ready for his Moor of Venice. 
I believe that he read Gabriel Chappuys’ French transla- 
tion of Giraldi Cinthio’s Heeatommithi (1565), from which 
the plot of Othello is ultimately derived. Shakespeare had 
enough acquaintance with Italian to read Cinthio, as well 
as Berni’s Orlando Innamorata and Ariosto’s Orlando Furi- 
oso. The former poem has at least one line that sounded in 
the deeps of the dramatist’s memory while he composed 
Othello: ‘‘Me qual che ruba la reputazione’’ (compare Cas- 
sio’s outburst on reputation—II, iii—and Iago’s speech on 
the filching of good name—III, iii). Ariosto certainly in- 
spired Othello’s lines on the sibyl who sewed his fatal hand- 
kerchief in ‘‘prophetic fury’’ (III, iv). Orlando Furioso 
tells of a lady who produced a gift with ‘‘furor profetico”’; 
the phrase is not to be found in the. Elizabethan translation 
of the poem (by Sir John Harington, 1591). With Chap- 
puys’ translation of Cinthio in 1584 the dramatist’s uncon- 
scious began combining the elements of Othello. (18) 


The manuscript Lute Book of Thomas Tallis, musician 
of the Chapel Royal, is dated 1584. In it can be seen the 
song of ‘‘Willow,’’ which Desdemona says she heard from 
her mother’s maid Barbara (IV, iii). 
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C. 

In Mareh 1584 John Sturmius, the outstanding Pro- 
testant educator in Germany, wrote to Queen Elizabeth urg- 
ing her to intervene in the war of Spain and the Netherlands. 
He spoke of the new German technics of cavalry and 
nominated the Earl of Oxford, whom he had met in 1575, 
first in his list of potential leaders in the new method of war- 
fare. ‘‘If the German discipline were set up by someone in 
single companies,’’ said Sturmius, ‘‘the explanations and 
undertaking of this art and faculty would be easy. And if 
all the horsemen would obey some one faithful and zealous 
personage, such as the Earl of Oxford, the Earl of Leicester, 
or Philip Sidney, it might be more convenient, speedy and 
fitting to entrust this matter to him.’’ Elizabeth was un- 
willing to try the new discipline and stubbornly refused to 
stake her kingdom in battle with the empire of Spain. (19) 


The Spaniards’ siege of Antwerp, the commercial cap- 


ital of the Western world, raised the English demand for 
intervention to fever temperature. Hundreds of men in the 
southern shires enlisted for service under the Dutch flag. 
In June 1585, while King Philip was discussing with Pope 
Sixtus V a project for invading England, twelve deputies 
from Holland arrived in London and fell on their knees be- 
fore the Queen, to plead the necessity for her sovereignty in 
their land. Her Council insisted that help must be sent to 
Antwerp but she continued to debate the propriety of her 
heading a vulgar revolution. 


On June 25 the Earl of Oxford eagerly applied to Burgh- 
ley for assistance in obtaining an army command. Specifi- 
cally he needed money to keep up appearances at Court until 
her Majesty would give him the coveted appointment: ‘‘For, 
being now almost at a point to taste that good which her 
Majesty shall determine, yet am I as one that hath long be- 
sieged a fort and not able to compass the end or reap the 
fruit of his travail, being forced to levy his siege for want 
of munition.’’ (20) One of his expenses in this season ap- 
pears to have been the cost of a painting of himself bearing 
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arms. This painting, after a remarkable transformation, 
many years later, came into the possession of English royalty 
as the Hampton Court portrait of William Shakespeare. (21) 

On August 10, 1585 Elizabeth at last agreed to send 
five thousand auxiliaries to the Netherlands, a thousand of 
whom would form cavalry. Their wages were to be repaid 
by the Dutch five years after the conclusion of peace. As 
security for the debt she took the cities of Flushing and Brill 
and the castle of Rammekins. The States-General of Holland 
admitted to membership whatever general she appointed for 
the auxiliary troops. Unhappily these arrived too late to 
save Antwerp from falling into King Philip’s hands. 


‘*About 2000 Englishmen have gone to Zeeland,’’ Bern- 
ardino de Mendoza reported to Philip from Paris. They 
were headed by Colonel John Norris; ‘‘and 4000 more were 
to follow. The latter force is being raised, and it is said 
that the leader of it would be the Earl of Oxford.’’ On 
August 28 the Earl’s guard landed at Flushing. The next 
night, Mendoza wrote, Oxford himself departed for Zee- 
land ‘‘by the Queen’s orders.’’ So it seemed as if his heart’s 
desire for military life was finally to be gratified. The Dutch 
government, on September 3, prepared for a review of the 
English soldiers at the Hague, and gave instructions for the 
victualling of Oxford and his retinue, Jchn Norris, and other 
chief officers of the newcomers. (22) 

On September 1 the Earl of Leicester lamented to his 
friend Francis Walsingham the desperate condition of the 
Low Countries. He acknowledged his willingness to accept 
command of the English auxiliaries, but thought ‘‘the other 
nobleman named’’ was far above him. The Queen, alas, was 
still sore on account of his clandestine marriage to Lettice, 
Countess of Essex. ‘‘I see not her Majesty disposed to use 
the service of the Earl of Leicester,’’ Walsingham grieved in 
a letter of September 5. (23) Though Leicester had spent 
his life at Court and had no more experience of warfare 
than Oxford had, he was determined to have the leadership 
of the new army. All his political force was exerted to gain 
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the privilege. Yet for a long while Elizabeth kept his hopes 
dim. His nephew Sidney, who had set his heart on obtaining 
the governorship of Flushing, despaired. The young knight 
lost his head with his habitual rapidity and left London on 
false pretense in order to hurry down to the seaport where 
Sir Francis Drake was getting ready to sail to the West In- 
dies. Recalled to the Court on September 21, he endured a 
royal tirade and received the consolation of his uncle. 


By September 19 the spies of King Philip in England 
were sure that Leicester would be made chief of the expedi- 
tion. He arranged to travel in magnificence, swearing ab- 
solute fulfilment of the Queen’s instructions for a defensive 
war. She desired a swift peace, and her Lord Treasurer was 
anxious about the effect of the fighting on England’s cloth 
trade with the Spanish Netherlanes. Cecil was probably giad 
to see a politician like Leicester take command of the army 
rather than his hotspur son-in-law. Sidney obtained the 
governorship he coveted, and Leicester’s stepson, the nine- 
teen-year-old Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, was elected 
General of the Horse. Burghley got his son Thomas the com- 
mand of the city of Brill. 


The Dutch leaders were certainly happy to see these 
champions of church reformation at the head of the English 
troops. It is questionable whether they trusted the renegade 
Catholic, Oxford. He strutted and fretted for six weeks 
in the wings, so to speak, of the theatre of war. Then sud- 
denly he was summoned home. He obeyed the mandate. The 
tears of the lonely Countess Anne, now nursing her third 
daughter, and sorrowing over her husband’s unquenchable 
passion for Anne Vavasor, doubtless helped to call him back. 
On October 14 Leicester was told that the Earl of Oxford 
had sent his money, apparel, venison and wine by ship to 
England. The ship was captured on the same day by Span- 
iards off Dunkirk. They found a letter from Burghley on 
board, announcing the choice of De Vere as General of the 
English Horse. A week later William Davison wrote from 
Flushing: ‘‘My lord of Axenford is returning this night 
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into England, upon what humor I know not.’’ (24) The 
next day Elizabeth signed the Earl of Leicester’s commis- 
sion as her Lieutenant General, and on December 8 his fleet 
was on its way to Holland. With him went Oxford’s first 
cousin, Francis Vere, a young man already a veteran. 

In the beginning of June 1586 Leicester wrote to Secre- 
tary Walsingham urging him to send Rowland York over, 
‘‘whom I have written for.’’ He wanted Rowland for a cap- 
tain of infantry. (25) 

D. 

Earl Edward went back to his spendthrift activities 
among players, playwrights, and the other ‘‘lewd friends’’ 
who, according to his father-in-law, swayed him by their 
sycophaney. He occupied a luxurious mansion named Fish- 
er’s Folly, after the rich merchant who built it in the the- 
atrieal district of Bishopsgate. Next door was a dwelling 
of the brothers Edward and John Alleyn, who earned their 
bread on the stage, in the Earl of Worcester’s company. In 
such an atmosphere his Lordship so far forgot his profes- 
sion of arms as to talk at times like an actor. The martial 
Othello also drops into histrionie figures of speech. 


Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it 
Without a prompter. (, ii.) 


Othello’s outery, ‘‘ Arise, black vengeance, from the hollow 
hell!’’ (III, iii) suggests the spectacle of Revenge personified 
(as in the famous Spanish Tragedy) rising from a stage 
trapdoor over the cellar familiar to sixteenth century actors 
as ‘‘the hell.’’ 

Ned Alleyn soon became one of the most admired tra- 
gedians of the period, attaining his greatest popularity in 
the dramas of Christopher Marlowe. The name of Shake- 
speare does not appear in contemporary records in connec- 
tion with Alleyn, yet he seems to have performed in a few 
of Shakespeare’s plays before they became the exclusive 
property of the Lord Chamberlain’s company. A dateless 
inventory of Alleyn’s costumes, which alludes to Pericles 
and Romeo, mentions a ‘‘Blue damask coat for the Moor in 
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Venice.’’ (26) I assume that this play was an early version 
of our Moor of Venice. We have yet to determine when it 
was written. 

In the spring of 1586 De Vere found himself in financial 
straits as never before. He had sold his lands with the prodi- 
gality of Roderigo, and was so poor that Burghley had to 
feed and clothe his children. The annual grant of one thou- 
sand pounds that the Queen gave the Earl by privy seal on 
June 26 was probably not intended for his personal expense. 
In fact it came from secret service funds. Francis Walsing- 
ham himself spoke to her Majesty in favor of this grant to 
Oxford, but for what purpose none can tell. 

In July 1586 the Earl heard good news that must have 
given him a twinge of envy. Sidney handed over half the 
troops under his command at Flushing to Peregrine Bertie, 
Lord Willoughby, De Vere’s brother-in-law, whom Sir Philip 
described as ‘‘my very friend, and indeed a valiant and frank 
gentleman, and fit for that place.’’ Bertie’s soldiership soon 
gained the respect of the Spaniards, and an old ballad of the 
war celebrates him as a fellow unafraid of all the devils in 
hell. We know that the Earl of Oxford once hated him and 
tried to prevent his sister Mary from marrying him, going 
so far as to threaten her lover’s life. We have good reason 
to believe that he produced a travesty of their wedding in 
The Taming of the Shrew. It is conceivable, therefore, that 
the poet was thinking of his brother-in-law when he wrote 
the solitary allusion to Othello’s brother (III, iv). Iago says, 


I have seen the cannon 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air, 
And, like the devil, from his very arm 
Puff'd his own brother— 


and yet the Moor did not become angry. The peculiar calm 
thus described makes me think of how Oxford must have 
felt when he contemplated the chance of Lord Willoughby’s 
death, in 1586. 

In August the exciting story arrived of a quarrel be- 
tween the Dutch Count Hohenlohe and Edward Norris, a 
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brother of Colonel John, which ended with the drunken Count 
cutting open Norris’s forehead with a goblet and rushing at 
him with a knife. Sir Philip Sidney ran between and with 
the aid of other soldiers present pushed Hohenlohe out of 
the room. Leicester strove to make peace in vain. (Compare 
the brawl in Othello, I, iii.) 

Late in September came the tragic news of the wound- 
ing of Sidney. He had rushed with a boldness uncalled for 
into the battle of Zutphen, a Spanish bullet pierced his thigh. 
He died on October 17. This event certainly affected Oxford 
profoundly. 

He had known the knight well, ever since the days of 
1569 when Philip came wooing Anne Cecil, whose wits were 
then secretly occupied with the dream of becoming the Count- 
ess of Oxford. After the Earl’s return from Italy the rivalry 
between him and Sidney assumed a threefoid form. They 
opposed each other as clandestine Catholic against avowed 
Calvinist, partisan of alliance with France against partisan 
of alliance with the German princes, and thirdly as defender 
of romantic culture against upholder of strict classicism. It 
is possible that George Whetstone had their feud in view 
when he wrote his elegy on the death of Sidney: 


The French he saw and at their follies smiled; 
He seldom did their gauds in garments wear. 
In Italy his youth was not beguiled; 
By virtue, he their vices did forbear. 
Of this byspeech he ever more did ‘care, 
An Englishman that is Italianate 
Doth lightly prove a Devil incarnate. 
In German plain his humour best did please; 
They loved him much, he honored them as far. 


In the course of the two poets’ antagonism over the question 
of solidarity with France occurred the tennis court quarrel 
about which Sidney’s admirers have made so many pages. 
What happened, briefly, was this—according to our sole wit- 
ness, Fulke Greville, the follower of Sir Philip. (27) Sidney 
was enjoying a game of tennis in September 1579, in the 
presence of some French aristocrats, when Oxford came into 
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the court and proposed to join in the play. Philip at first 
ignored him, then used words of righteous reproach. The 
Earl became angry and ordered him and his party to leave 
the field. Sidney would not submit and his reply provoked 
the Ear! into calling him a puppy. He repeated the epithet. 
‘“*That is a lie!’’ Sidney answered and strode off to prepare 
for a duel. His Lordship would not fight him. The Queen 
lectured Sidney on the duties of gentry to nobility, and at- 
tempts were made to patch up a peace. ‘‘For my part,’’ Sid- 
ney declared to Sir Christopher Hatton, ‘‘I think tying up 
makes some things seem fiercer than they would be.’’ Ap- 
parently his ego kept kindling over the dog metaphor of 
Oxford. In Sidney’s novel Arcadia he echoed his letter to 
Hatton: ‘‘See whether any cage can please a bird, or whether 
a dog grow not fierce with tying.’’ He denounced Oxford 
as a coward and still the Earl refused to cross blades with 
him. A peace was eventually achieved, perhaps even friend- 
ship. For in January 1581, after De Vere’s break with the 
Roman Catholie faction, he and Sir Philip united to accept 
a tournament challenge by Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel. 

Two similes in Othello indicate that the dramatist never 
forgave Sidney for the tennis court affront. Both apply to 
Michael Cassio, the spitting image of Sidney, the canine insult 
Oxford had flung at him. With two cups of wine, Iago re- 


marks, 
He'll be as full of quarrel and offense 


As my young mistress’ dog. 

Later Iago states that Othello had punished Cassio ‘‘as one 
would beat his offenseless dog to affright an imperious lion”’ 
(II, iii). What else but wounded narcissism associated the 
figure of the Florentine puritan with the picture of a puppy 
twice? 

The ‘‘imperious lion’’ in the dispute of 1579 was the 
Ear! of Leicester, the main adversary of union with France. 

Let us review the points of resemblance between Sidney 
and Cassio. Both men were soldiers who had learnt the 
trade from books. Both showed a kind of gentle beauty in 
their lives that made them objects of adoration. Cassio too 
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is a devout Calvinist: he preaches the doctrine of predestina- 
tion of the saved and the damned; and he is ‘‘too severe 
a moraller.’’ He is quick-tempered, rash, and nearly inar- 
ticulate in rage, precisely like Philip, who once threatened 
his father’s secretary with a dagger for interfering with his 
mail. It is difficult to imagine Sidney having a romance with 
a courtesan like Bianca. But he did make love to Penelope 
Devereux, a lady never reputed for puritanism, who cheer- 
fully had children by the Earl of Devonshire before she 
married him. We have already noted the fact that Philip 
had been a wooer of Oxford’s ‘‘Desdemona.’’ He knew the 
ill-fated Anne from boyhood and must have often heard the 
orphan De Vere enchant her away from household tasks with 
his stories and boasts. ‘‘Brabantio’’ Burghley liked Philip’s 
personality better, but could not resist the glitter of a mar- 
riage contract between the Cecils and the Veres. We have 
observed in the Howard-Arundel accusations how De Vere’s 
jealousy of Sidney led him to fantasy in which the Earl 
murdered his rival in his bedechamber. The homoerotic sig- 
nificance of this vision confirms our analysis of Othello’s re- 
lations with Cassio. 


The name Michael Cassio, incidentally, remains an enig- 
ma to me. Shakespeare invented it along with the names of 
all the characters in Othello with the single exception of 
Desdemona, the one person named in Cinthio’s novel. When 
I inspect the word Cassio again the idea obtrudes itself that 
we have here a distorted anagram for Essex, who took Ox- 
ford’s place as General of the Horse, like Cassio supplanting 
Othello in the government of Cyprus. All that ‘‘Michael’’ 
suggests to me is a picture of a militant angel. 


The dramatist’s compassion for Sidney must have been 
somatically strengthened by his feelings about Sir Philip’s 
leg injury. He too had been lamed for life. At the begin- 
ning of March 1582, the reader will recall, ‘‘My Lord of 
Oxford fought with Master (Thomas) Knyvet about the quar- 
rel of Bessie Bavisar (i.e. Anne Vavasor) and was hurt.’’ 
(28) Shakespeare’s Sonnets clearly indicate the result : 
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I, made lame by fortune’s dearest spite (XXXVID. 
Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt. (LXX XIX.) 


Here I would like to mark a coincidence. In the lore of 
medieval medicine each part of the human body lived under 
the influence of a zodiac sign, that of the archer Sagittarius 
being dominant over the thigh, which would be bled by be- 
lieving doctors when the astrological configuration was fa- 
vorable. (29) In view of this fact, it is strange that Shakes- 
peare should have chosen the name Sagittary for the inn to 
which Othello takes his bride on the night of their elopement, 
as if in anticipation of Cassio’s fate. 

In contrast to the angelic Cassio stands the diabolic 
Iago, whom I have identified as the professional warrior 
Rowland York. The sound of ‘‘Iago’’ suggests the fellow’s 
name, pronounced without the usual stress on what Shakes- 
peare termed ‘‘the dog’s letter.’’ In Iago’s first dialog with 
Othello he speaks of someone who had insulted the Moor and 
regrets that he did not fulfill a wish to ‘‘yerk’’ him under 
the ribs. The verb alone calls up the memory of York, not 
only phonetically but by its reminder of the sword-thrust 
‘funder the girdle’’ that history alleges he introduced in 
England. 

The name of Othello’s ensign is Spanish, though Shakes- 
peare gives us no other evidence of his villain’s nationality. 
At the close of the tragedy he is branded a ‘‘Spartan dog.”’ 
One might venture to translate this as Spanish dog. The 
justification would be that Rowland York did join the Span- 
iards and ended his life in their camp. On January 19, 1587 
he avowed himself a contrite Catholic and betrayed for Span- 
ish silver the fortress of Zutphen which Leicester had put 
in his charge. Not long after, he died of an obscure disease. 

Iago’s nationality forms a peculiar link between him 
and the Moor. The traditional enmity of Spaniards and 
Moors manifests itself in the play as a reaction to envy and 
unconscious love. But the villain, though he bears the name 
of the patron saint of Spain, is by no means representative 
of the people. Like Othello he is an ‘‘extravagant and wheel- 
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ing stranger, of here and everywhere.’’ We find him again 
in Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, masquerading as the Italian 
Iachimo, and contriving similar evil between husband and 
wife, haunting the heroine’s bedroom. It will be recalled 
that the Londoner York first appears in historic records as 
a fighter for the ‘‘Moors’’ of Northumberland and Westmore- 
land. He was but a child then. He was just a boy when the 
Earl of Oxford chose to stay with him rather than return to 
his wife. The child in the Earl discovered a kindred soul 
in Rowland, one that rejoiced like himself in the mischief of 
interrupting the marital pleasure of his lord (the primal 
scene). 

It was not difficult for Oxford to imagine himself a Moor. 
He was accustomed to hearing Queen Elizabeth call him her 
Turk. This nickname appears to have been designed for fun 
with the Gaelic word torc, meaning boar. The Earls of Ox- 
ford carried the emblem of a wild boar on their coats of 
arms, and courtiers who disliked Edward de Vere referred 
to him as ‘‘the Boar.’’ (30) These nicknames hint that he 
was considered an untamed animal, a pagan, and an outcast. 
Somethiag of the sort is what Hamlet means when he speaks 
of his destiny ‘‘turning Turk’’ (III, ii). 

In the person of the Moor of Venice our poet displayed 
how despised and rejected he felt, cut off from his own kind. 
He felt unmanned, deep in his mental core shorn of his sex. 
The menace of castration which he had depicted hanging 
over himself in the person of the Merchant of Venice mate- 
rialized in the loss of his generalship. ‘‘Othello’s occupa- 
tion’s gone.’’ He felt betrayed, like Christ, a savior de- 
prived of his single chance to save. 


The Biblical imagery that pervades Othello shows us 
more than a longing for Christian salvation. It shows the 
ego of the writer daring to lift itself to divinity. He refers 
to his hero in language the God of the Old Testament em- 
ployed in identifying Himself. When Moses inquired about 
the name of the Lord, He replied: ‘‘I am that I am.’’ On Oc- 
tober 30, 1583, Edward de Vere used the sacred phrase for 
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himself in a letter to his father-in-law protesting an effort 
to control his private business: ‘‘I pray, my Lord, leave 
that course, for I mean not to be your ward nor your child. 
I serve her Majesty, and I am that I am, and by alliance 
near to your Lordship, but free.’’ (31) The same words are 
uttered by the poet in the Sonnets: 


I am that I am, and they that level 
At my abuses reckon up their own. 


As for Othello—‘‘He is that he is,’’ remarks Iago (IV, i), 
doubtless in remembrance of what he had affirmed about his 
own nature: ‘‘I am not what I am”’ (I, i). 

Othello compares himself to Judas Iscariot, ‘‘who threw 
a pearl away richer than all his tribe.’” He partakes of both 
Christ and Iseariot, taking on his soul a double guilt, just 
as Jesus took on himself the sins of the world and Judas the 
sin of betraying the Lamb of God to the sacrifice. The liter- 
ary likeness between the crucifixion of Christ and the murder 
of Desdemona has been noted in my psychoanalysis of Othello. 

An unknown critic of the 18th century observed that 
Shakespeare, in writing the murder scene and the verse, 
**Tt is the cause, it is the cause, my soul,’’ seems to have had 
in his mind’s eye the following lines from the prophet Jere- 
miah (V): ‘‘They are waxen fat, they shine: yea, they over- 
pass the deeds of the wicked: they judge not the cause, the 
cause of the fatherless. . . . Shall I not visit for these things? 
saith the Lord: shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation 
as this?’’ Among the things mentioned as requiring heaven- 
ly vengeance are adultery and ‘‘harlots’ houses.’’ (32) The 
cause of the fatherless was particularly dear to Oxford, be- 
cause he lost his revered father at the age of twelve. Soon 
after, his uncle Arthur Golding had to repel from his name 
the stigma of bastardy. The Queen herself, De Vere told 
Charles Arundel, had called him bastard, ‘‘for which cause 
he would never love her.”’ 

The dark lady whom he glorified in his poems and plays 
seems to have been illegitimate. The apparition of Anne 
Vavasor enters Othello distorted in the character of Bianca, 
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the prostitute who becomes devoted to Cassio in the week 
between his arrival in Cyprus and his fall from Othello’s 
love. Bianea’s presence in the scene where Cassio’s leg is 
nearly cut in two aids us in identifying her. The middle 
syllable of her name conveys the name Anne. Bianca itself 
means white, which makes me think of Shakespeare’s descrip- 
tion of his mistress ‘‘Rosaline’’ in Love’s Labors Lost: 


A whitely wanton with a velvet brow, 
With two pitch-balls stuck in her face for eyes. 


Rosaline, by the way, is denounced by her lover Biron — 
for no rational dramatic motive — for committing fornica- 
tion. 


Jealousy on account of this Anne composed a large part 
of the emotion that inspired the writing of Othello. In 1587 
she seems to have turned her eyes with serious affection on 
old Sir Henry Lee, a gentleman of the Leicester faction who 
carried his fifty-seven years with a light heart and a grace- 
ful body, long exercised in tournaments. She became Lee’s 
mistress. She bore him, too, a son. A couplet in Othello, 
one of a set delivered by Iago against women in general, 
sounds as though aimed with particular malice at her: 


If she be black, and thereto have a wit, 
She’ll find a white that shall her blackness fit. 


The sadism aroused in De Vere by her desertion had 
an outlet in sarcasms and orations delivered at the head of 
his wife, on the perennial theme of her father’s failure to 
advance the son-in-law’s interests. On May 5, 1587 Cecil 
wrote to Walsingham for assistance in getting the Earl some 
land he had been petitioning for. ‘‘I was so vexed yester- 
night very late,’’ Cecil confided, ‘‘by some grievous sight of 
my poor daughter’s affliction, whom her husband had in the 
afternoon so troubled with words of reproach of me to her— 
as though I had no care of him as I had to please others . . 
she spent all the evening in dolour and weeping. And though 
I did as much as I could to comfort her with hope, yet she, 
being as she is great with child, and continually afflicted to 
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behold the misery of her husband and of his children, to 
whom he will not leave a farthing of land. ... No enemy 
I have can envy me this match; for thereby neither honour 
nor land nor goods shall come to their children.’’ He com- 
plained that while he paid the bills for sustenance of the 
Earl’s three daughters, he received no gratitude: ‘‘If their 
father was of that good nature as to be thankful for the 
same I would be less grieved with the burden.’’ (33) 

Lord Burghley wished Walsingham to direct the legal 
process for the profitable outcome of Oxford’s plea — ‘‘For 
anything directed by me is sure of his lewd friends, who still 
rule him by flatteries.’” We are sorry that none of these 
friends was named. It might have helped to clarify the 
biography of several of the outstanding authors and actors 
of the period. We know that Oxford’s own company of play- 
ers was active at this time, for a spy of Walsingham’s re- 
ported these men as setting up bills of plays every day in the 
week. 


The versatile Robert Greene must have been one of the 
Earl’s ‘‘lewd friends.’’ In dedicating his Card of Fancy 
(1584) to Oxford, Greene flattered him with allusions to 
Alexander and Caesar, and added: ‘‘Your Honour being 
a worthy favourer and fosterer of learning hath forced many 
through your excellent virtue to offer the first-fruits of their 
study at the shrine of your Lordship’s courtesy.’’ 

Greene and an anonymous contemporary play furnish 
my sole proof — and very frail proof it is — that Othello 
was originally written prior to the spring of 1587. On June 
11 of that year Greene’s Farewell to Folly was entered in 
the Stationers’ Company register. Jn this trivial book he 
made fun of a comedy named Fair '» “he Miller’s Daughter 
of Manchester, performed by the servants of Lord Strange. 
Now, nobody takes seriously the old claim that William 
Shakespeare wrote Fair Em. \ oever composed it was a 
humorist friendly to Shakespeare. The play contains one 
statement which a few scholars regard as a clear allusion to 
Othello: ‘‘I cannot, madam, tell a loving tale or court my 
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mistress with famous discourses.’’ If the Moor’s love-mak- 
ing to Desdemona was famous when Fair Em was staged, 
their tragedy must have been acted a long while before the 
licensing of Greene’s Farewell to Folly. I feel sure that 
Shakespeare’s first draft of Othello was made not long after 
October 21, 1585, when he left the Low Countries to return 
to London and idleness and melancholy. Appropriate to this 
time are the speeches of Desdemona and her Moor in Act 
IV, Seene II: 

Alas, the heavy day!—Why do you weep? 

Am I the motive of these tears, my lord? 

If haply you my father do suspect 

An instrument of this your calling back, 

Lay not your blame on me; if you have lost him, 

Why, I have lost him too. 

—Had it pleas’d heaven 

To try me with affliction, had he rain’d 

All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head, 

Steep’d me in poverty to the very lips, 

Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes, 

I should have found in some part of my soul 

A drop of patience; but alas! to make me 

The fixed figure for the time of scorn 

To point his slow and moving finger at.... 


In passing I should like to invite a glance at this pas- 
sage in Greene’s Farewell to Folly concerning the secret 
poets of the day. He speaks of ‘‘Theological poets, which, 
for their calling and gravity being loth to have any profane 
pamphlets pass under their hand, get some other Batillus 
to set his name to their verses. Thus is the ass made proud 
by this underhand brokery. And he that cannot write true 
English without the help of clerks of parish churches will 
needs make himself the father of interludes.’’ Interludes is 
an old term for plays. The special target of Greene’s irony 
was a playwright who dared to quote sacred scripture for 
mere romantic purposes, precisely like the author of Othello. 

If Lord Strange’s servants were the first actors of the 
tragedy, Edward Alleyn probably obtained his blue coat for 
the main role when his company temporarily united with 
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Strange’s men about the winter of 1588-89. This was the 
season when England rang bells and kindled bonfires for joy 
over the wreck of the Spanish Armada, when Englishmen 
would have been lifted to highest eestasy by the lines: 


News, lads! our wars are done. 

The desperate tempest hath so bang’d the Turks 
That their designment halts; a noble ship of Venice 
Hath seen a grievous wrack and suffrance 

On most part of their fleet. (I, i. 


The Earl of Oxford had a minor role in the famous encounter 
of England and Spain at sea in July 1588. He purchased 
and equipped a ship for the fight, but somehow missed the 
decisive battle, and had to go looking for action on land. The 
Earl of Leicester, who commanded the English land forces, 
offered him the control of the port of Harwich, but Oxford 
would not accept it. To him it meant more idleness, more 
ignominy. He preferred to retire from the theatre of war. 


According to the anonymous writer of The Art of Eng- 
lish Poesy (registered in November 1588) De Vere occupied 
himself secretly with literature. Nobles and gentlemen of 
the Queen’s own servants, says this author, ‘‘have written 
excellently well, as it would appear if their doings could be 
found out and made public with the rest, of which number 
is first that noble gentleman, Edward Earl of Oxford.’’ 

He may have been moved to revise The Moor of Venice 
at this time because of the guilt he must have felt after the 
untimely death of his wife on June 5, 1588. She was buried 
with gloomy pomp in Westminster Abbey, and he did not 
attend the funeral. He may have been overcome by sorrow 
and shame. 

The playwright George Peele, in November 1590, bor- 
rowed a notion from Othello for his Polyhymnia, a poem 
made in honor of Sir Henry Lee’s ‘‘farewell to arms.’ The 
Moor’s comment on the hand of Desdemona (III, iv) had 
deeply impressed Peele. 


A liberal hand; the hearts of old gave hands, 
But our new heraldry is hands not hearts. 
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The younger poet echoed it: 


A liberal Hand, badge of nobility, 
A Heart that in his mistress’ honour vows 
To task his hand in witness of his heart. 


The year 1590 is even more noteworthy for the publica- 
tion of the Dutchman Edward Daunce’s Brief Discourse on 
the Spanish State, a polemic with a vivid reference to the 
theme of Othello: 

‘*All other creatures and even beasts spare those of 
their own family; but the family of the Othmani and the 
Spaniards alone are distinguished by this; that they will kill 
even their own children and their chaste wives.’’ (35) 

The Othmani or Ottomans were the ruling dynasty of 
Turkey. It has been conjectured that Shakespeare made 
his protagonist’s name from the first syllable of theirs. I 
think it most likely that he invented the Moor’s name by wit- 
work with the old French word otelle, which means a kind of 
spear. 

The second syllable hints to the ear of hell, to whose 
pit Charles Arundel asserted De Vere had damned himself. 
Most Christians of the time were persuaded that the children 
of Islam as well as Israel worshipt the lord of hell. For 
Shakespeare the infernal region had its earthly equivalent 
in the genital zone of woman: 

But to the girdle do the gods inherit, 
Beneath is all the fiends’: 


There’s hell, there’s darkness, there is the sulphurous pit. 
(King Lear, IV vi.) 


Perdition caught the poet’s soul indeed when he lost faith 
in.and spurned the women of his life, his mother, his wife, 
and his mistress. 

In his mind’s flight from female sexuality he looked for 
refuge in Platonic love, playing the warlike yet tender fa- 
ther to beautiful and athletic boys. When this idealist rela- 
tion dissolved to pederasty he recoiled into hatred of all hu- 
manity, in which love still glistened but almost exclusively in 
oral channels. From these there was no escape but starva- 
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tion. Narcissism saved him from that doom. 
E. 

Ferdinando Stanley, Lord Strange, died in April 1594 
and his younger brother, William, inherited his immense 
fortune and the earldom of Derby. Three weeks later Fer- 
dinando’s widow wrote to Sir Robert Cecil of a ‘‘motion of 
marriage’’ between Ear] William and Cecil’s niece, Elizabeth 
Vere. ‘‘I wish her a better husband,’’ said the widow. (35) 
Lofd Burghley and Oxford gave their consent to the wed- 
ding and it took place on January 26, 1959, with ‘‘solemnity 
and triumph”’ graced by the Queen and her court. In the 
opinion of numerous scholars, the Lord Chamberlain’s serv- 
ants (formerly Lord Strange’s men) acted A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream on this occasion. 

Young Stanley was a studious yet hotblooded son-in- 
law. Oxford liked him and enjoyed staying at his house. He 
visited his daughter and Derby in September 1596, and prob- 
ably discussed the progress of the war in the Low Countries, 
where cousin Francis Vere, already knighted, was making a 
splendid reputation. Some months before, Francis had sent 
an appeal to Earl Edward to send over his servant Edward 
Hammon, a ‘‘theorician’’ of the art of war. Francis’s broth- 
er Horace was there too, distinguishing himself for tranquil- 
lity of head in the fiercest cavalry charges. The conversa- 
tions of the two earls on arms and arts were meat and drink 
to the elder one. 

He was deeply distressed in the summer of 1597 when 
Lady Elizabeth’s coquetry with the Earl of Essex—his rival 
of 1575—provoked her husband to a frenzy of jealousy. She 
fell sick under the tongue-lash of Derby; he locked her away 
in a country mansion. Her father’s pleading helped to bring 
Stanley to his senses and her back to the metropolis. (36) 

A performance of Othello may have contributed to the 
reconciliation. In 1598 Ben Jonson explored the comic pos- 
sibilities of the tragedy in his play Every Man in His Humor. 
The learned have paid imperfect attention to this comedy’s 
striking mimicries of Shakespeare. The husband Kitely is 
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afflicted by the suspicion of cuckoldry. ‘‘My head aches ex- 
tremely on a sudden,’’ he complains, and Dame Kitely puts 
her hand on his forehead and cries out (II, ii.) Afterward 
he wonders, ‘‘What meant I to marry?’’ (III, iii.) This 
trifling variant of Othello’s ‘‘Why did I marry?”’ is followed 
shortly by a comment like the Moor’s on the suspected wife’s 
hand—‘‘how hot it is’’ (IV, vi). Even a detail like Othello’s 
sarcasm, ‘‘Put up your bright swords or the dew will rust 
them,’’ has its parallel in Jonson’s play in Kitely’s command, 
‘‘Put up your weapons’’ (IV, i). Finally, Iago’s counsel 
on money is imitated in Old Knowell’s speech beginning 
‘*Get money’’ (II, ii). The Lord Chamberlain’s men per- 
formed Every Man in His Humor, and Will Shakespeare of 
Stratford is alleged to have acted Old Knowell. 

Othello became for the British public a lesson in jealousy. 
Judging by the facts set forth here, I conclude that the play 
is Shakespeare’s apology for having failed as a statesman, 
a leader in war. He had tried to convince himself and others 
that he was one whose nature ‘‘ passion could not shake’’ (IV, 
i). ‘*‘Fear not my government,”’’ his hero says (III, iii). His 
government, however, on the battlefield as in domestic per- 
plexity, was not to be relied on, and the poet knew it. Sens- 
uality unmasked the despot in him. Even while he pleads— 
Not guilty! My downfall was Iago’s fault. I am ‘‘one that 
lov’d not wisely but too well’’—he condemns himself with 
the desire for immortality in hell, in the ‘‘steep-down gulfs 
of liquid fire’’ that symbolize his insatiable lust. He conjures 
devils to whip him away from the celestial sight of Des- 
demona (Anne Cecil) in the same breath that he deplores 
her frigidity: ‘‘Cold, cold, my girl! Even like thy chastity.”’ 
Uneonsciously he made his choice—damnation with Anne 
Vavasor rather than salvation with Anne Cecil. For the 
sake of this torturous and cryptic love he renounced the tra- 
ditional occupation of his ancestors and in Othello wrote his 
farewell to arms. 
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Freudian Imagery In James’s Fiction 
by 
Robert L. Gale 


The similes and metaphors from the fiction of Henry 
James may be divided into several major categories, includ- 
ing those of water, flower, animal, and war. (1) Each of 
these groups contains elements capable of being interpreted, 
in terms of Freudian theory, as sexually symbolic. Thus, fol- 
lowers of Freud would argue that water references often re- 
late to the amniotic fluid and that swimmers are symbols of 
the male, ships the female. Flowers may represent the male 
or the female, depending upon the part stressed, but the gar- 
dens producing them or inviting one to linger are unquestion- 
ably female symbols. Some animals and their actions may be 
emblems of one sex or the other. And war involves gaping 
wounds caused by flourished knives and pistols, all of which 
are genital symbols. (2) In addition, other important cate- 
gories into which James’s images may be divided—religion 
and art, to name only two—contain figures which readers of 
Freud regard themselves as especially qualified to elucidate. 
However, little can be accomplished by showing again, what 
many individuals began to accept at least as early as the time 
of Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams, (3) that most of the 
heterogeneous mass of things in this world may be regarded 
as sexual’symbols. On the other hand, much may be gained 
by analyzing the almost two hundred images in James’s fic- 
tien used to describe men and women, and their relationships, 
when not only the terms but also the contexts appear sexual 
or at any rate suggestive. 

Images containing male symbols (4) are rather rare in 
the fiction. Frequently they concern keys and bolts, as in 
a simple, general figure from the early short story ‘‘Adina.’’ 
While wondering how Sam Scrope can tolerate Adina Wad- 
dington’s boisterous mother, the narrator suddenly under- 
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stands. ‘‘The key to the mystery was the one which fits so 
many locks; he was in love with Miss Waddington.’’ (5) 
More closely linked to the plot is a rather elaborate metaphor 
from The Tragic Muse by which Peter Sherringham, return- 
ing to Miriam Rooth after an absence, is pictured as finding 
her acting ability improved, perhaps because of her contact 
with Basil Dashwood. ‘‘And the assurance flowed over him 
again that she had found the key to her box of treasures. In 
the summer, during their weeks of frequent meeting, she had 
only fumbled with the lock. One October day, while he was 
away, the key had slipped in, had fitted, or her finger at last 
had touched the right spring and the capricious casket had 
flown open.’’ (VII, I, 338 [6]) It would be foolish to sug- 
gest that a sexual interpretation could explain all of the ele- 
ments in this passage, or even that such an interpretation 
should be the principal one here. As is usual in James, the 
figure aids the general plot. However, beneath the action a 
view into the psychology of the central characters is opened. 
The metaphor above provides an early hint that Miriam and 
Dashwood may be lovers in the first volume; at the very end 
of the second we learn that they have married one another. 


The Portrait of a Lady has among its dozen or more 
Freudian images three concerning keys and bolts. Shortly 
after their first meeting, Gilbert Osmond smoothly remarks 
to Miss Archer, ‘‘ ‘ .. . I’m perfectly aware that I myself 
am as rusty as a key that has no lock to fit it. It polishes 
me up a little to talk with you—not that I venture to pretend 
I ean turn that very complicated lock I suspect your intellect 
of being!’ ’’ (III, I, 371) And later, when Osmond tells 
Isabel that he loves her, the description of her emotional 
response is in terms almost inexplicable save as unconsciously 
sexual. ‘‘The tears came into her eyes: this time they obeyed 
the sharpness of the pang that suggested to her somehow the 
slipping of a fine bolt—backward, forward, she couldn’t have 
said which.’’ (IV, II, 18) Throughout the novel, the de- 
voted Ralph Touchett is aware’that his keys are not for Isa- 
bel, whom he nonetheless has always regarded as ‘‘a beautiful 
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edifice.’’ The following figure appears early in the first vol- 
ume. ‘‘He surveyed the edifice from the outside and admired 
it greatly; he looked in at the windows and received an im- 
pression of proportions equally fair. But he felt that he 
saw it only by glimpses and that he had not yet stood under 
the roof. The door was fastened, and though he had keys 
in his pocket he had a conviction that none of them would 
fit.’’ (III, I, 86-87) 


Other images having obviously male parts are somewhat 
less numerous than those concerning keys and bolts. A few 
examples will incidentally illustrate an occasional naiveté in 
their author. Felix Young, one of The Europeans, while 
discussing his desired marriage to Gertrude Wentworth, 
rather awkwardly remarks to her father, ‘‘ ‘Of course with 
me she will hide her light under a bushel, . . . . I being the 
bushel!’ ”’ (iii, 193) Angela Vivian in Confidence employs 
an odd image when she tells Bernard of her annoyance that 
his friend Gordon should have asked him to pass judgment 
on her suitability for marriage. ‘‘ ‘Did it ever strike you 
that my position . . . was a charming one?—knowing that I 
had been handed over to you to be put under the microscope 
—like an insect with a pin stuck through it!’ ”’ (iv, 195) 
The narrator of ‘‘The Beldonald Holbein’’ might have been 
slapped for saying to the beautiful, heartless Lady Beldonald, 
‘* “That’s the way, with a long pin straight through your 
body, I’ve got you.’ ’’ (XVIII, 388) Finally, perhaps the 
clearest and briefest of the images having male emblems is 
one from Watch and Ward which pictures Nora Lambert’s 
fascinated gaze at Fenton. ‘‘She regarded her cousin with 
something of the thrilled attention which one bestows on the 
naked arrow, poised across the bow.’’ (xxiv, 60) This figure, 
appearing early in the novel, hints at the excitement and the 
pain which are later Nora’s lot at Fenton’s hands. 


Rarely does a simile or a metaphor emphasize male and 
female elements equally. However, three examples may be 
cited which do so. Once he is possessed of Isabel, Osmond can 
afford to take pleasure in torturing the defeated but periodi- 
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cally conspicuous suitor Caspar Goodwood, whom on one oc- 
easion he patronizingly flatters, then adding, ‘‘ ‘I’m talking 
for my wife as well as for myself, you see. She speaks for 
me, my wife; why shouldn’t I speak for her? We’re as 
united, you know, as the candlestick and the snuffers.’ *’ (IV, 
II, 309) (7) Herbert Dodd of ‘‘The Bench of Desolation’’ 
recognizes that Kate Cookham has trapped him completely: 
he must marry her or pay her off. ‘‘And it had all been but 
the cheapest of traps—when he came to take the pieces apart 
a bit—laid over a brazen avidity. What he now collapsed 
for ... was the fact that, whatever the trap, it held him 
as with the grip of sharp, murderous steel. . . . He shouldn’t 
get out without losing a limb. The only question was which 
of his limbs it should be.’’ (xxviii, 415-416) (8) The cele- 
brated ‘‘Turn of the Serew’’ yields only one figurative pas- 
sage containing elements in the least Freudian ; oddly, though 
it appears in a context of some emotional intensity, the pas- 
sage has juxtaposed male and female elements which seem- 
ingly contribute little to any sexual interpretation. At the 
lake, just before Miss Jessel’s apparition reappears, little 
Flora asks, with what the governess thinks is mock-innocence, 
** “And where’s Miles?’ ’’ The woman feels her taut nerves 
break: ‘‘ . . . these three words from her were in a flash 
like the glitter of a drawn blade the jostle of the cup that my 
hand for weeks and weeks had held high and full to the brim 
and that now, even before speaking, I felt overflow in a del- 
uge.’’ (XII, 277) (9) 


Images predominantly concerned with female symbols 
are numerous far out of proportion to the total number of 
Freudian figures. The principal types have to do with doors, 
windows, gates, buildings, and books; and there are minor 
sorts as well. Interesting examples are abundant. Roger 
Lawrence, Nora’s guardian in Watch and Ward, muses 
early in the novel on his power over the young girl. ‘* ‘I 
ean open the door and let in the lover.’ ’’ (xxiv, 47) (10) 
Rowland Mallet, patron-to-be of Roderick Hudson, confesses 
to his cousin Cecilia, ‘‘ ‘I spend my days groping for the 
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latch of a closed door.’ ’’ She is less indirect; yet her few 
words make possible a Freudian interpretation of Mallet’s 
simple metaphor. ‘‘ ‘What an immense number of words,’ 
said Cecilia after a pause, ‘to say you want to fall in love!’ ”’ 
(I, 8) Just before the end of The Princess Casamassima, 
Hyacinth Robinson feels an overmastering need for the 
fickle Millicent; he thinks how ‘‘he might at least feel the 
firm roundness of her arms about him. He didn’t exactly 
know what good this would do him or what door it would 
open, but he should like it.’’ (VI, II, 421) Although Paul 
Overt has profited by Henry St. George’s advice in ‘‘The 
Lesson of the Master,’’ he is still shocked to learn that the 
young lady he was counseled to give up has become Mrs. St. 
George. ‘‘Fe had renounced her, yes; but that was another 
affair—that was a closed but not a locked door. Now he 
seemed to see the door quite slammed in his: face.’’ (XV, 
88) Similarly, when the anxious but frustrated Geoffrey 
Dawling of ‘‘Glasses’’ fails to read news of his beloved 
Flora’s engagement to another man, ‘‘he was entitled to act 
as if the door were not really closed or were at any rate not 
cruelly locked.’’ (xxvii, 217-218) And following Ralph 
Pendrel’s proposal in the opening book of The Sense of the 
Past, Aurora Coyne’s rejection is mild and gentle; however, 
‘‘it was at the end of ten minutes of such mildness as if he 
stood under her closed window in darkness and sleet.’’ 
(XXVI, 8) Finally, knowing that Lord Warburton as well 
as Goodwood has failed in his proposal to Isabel, Touch- 
ett is at first only amused by the prospect of Osmond as ‘‘a 
fresh suitor at her gate. ... Ralph looked forward to a 
fourth, a fifth, a tenth besieger; he had no conviction she 
would stop at a third. She would keep the gate ajar and 
open a parley; she would certainly not allow number three 
to come in.’’ (III, I, 395) (11) 


Not merely doors, windows, and gates, but whole build- 
ings of various sorts are involved in imagistic treatment of 
women in James. Thus, in ‘‘The Pension Beaurepas’’ M. 
Pigeonneau speaks wickedly of Aurora Church. ‘‘ ‘Mees 
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Cheurch? I see; it’s a singular name. (a veut dire ‘‘église,’’ 
n’est-ce pas? Voila a chureh where I’d willingly wor- 
ship!’ ’’ (XXIV, 420) Less accurately and more extrav- 
agantly does Osmond employ unconscious sexual double- 
entendre when he berates Warburton to Isabel for the British- 
er’s conduct toward Pansy. ‘‘ ‘He comes and looks at one’s 
daughter as if she were a suite of apartments; he tries the 
door-handles and looks out of the windows, raps on the walls 
and almost thinks he’ll take the place. Will you be so good 
as to draw up a lease? Then, on the whole, he decides that 
the rooms are too small; he doesn’t think he could live on 
a third floor; he must look out for a piano nobile. And he 
goes away after having got a month’s lodging in the poor 
little apartment for nothing.’ ’’ (IV, II, 287) Love pic- 
tured as an assault over the defenses of a strongho!d is or- 
dinary enough. Sometimes James uses this overworked fig- 
ure conventionally; occasionally, I feel, rather ludicrously. 
Two examples illustrate my points. In ‘‘A Bundle of Let- 
ters’? Leon Verdier misunderstands tiie apparent forward- 
ness of Miranda Hope, an American girl who somewhat re- 
sembles the slightly earlier Daisy Miller; the Frenchman’s 
letter to an old friend is more suggestive than accurate: ‘‘I 
almost owed her a grudge for having deprived me of that 
pleasure of gradation, of carrying the defences one by one, 
which is almost as great as that of entering the place.’’ (XIV, 
522-523) And Maud Blandy, a reporter in ‘‘The Papers,’’ 
might become responsive to Mortimer Marshal, we learn, 
were it not for his lack of romantic dash. ‘‘He wouldn’t 
rage—he couldn’t, for the citadel might, in that case, have 
been carried by his assault; he would only spend his life in 
walking round and round it, asking every one he met how 
in the name of goodness one did get in.’’ (xxviii, 151) 


Merton Densher in The Wings of the Dove uses an image 
of a sort completely different from the ones above when he 
compares his intricate, smooth Kate to ‘‘an uncut volume 
of the highest, the rarest quality.’’ (XX, II, 222) Other 
women are similarly saluted in James, but only Madame de 
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Mauves in a manner worth noting. Longmore feels that he 
is crude to be remaining near Count de Mauves’ wife, since 
though he loves her she is determined to remain faithful 
even to a vicious husband. And so ‘‘staying to watch her 

. . was simply impertinent; it was gross to keep tugging 
at the cover of a book so intentionally closed.’’ (XIII, 252) 


From the several miscellaneous images containing female 
symbols, two stand out as bizarre. The first is from the be- 
ginning of ‘‘ Poor Richard,’’ an early and a rather ineffective 
short story. ‘‘When, however, at last, on the expiration of 
her term of mourning, Miss Whittaker opened to society her 
long-blockaded ports, Richard had, to all the world’s amaze- 
ment, been among the first to profit by this extension of the 
general privilege and to cast anchor in the wide and peace- 
ful waters of her friendship.’’ (xxv, 428) The second ap- 
pears early in The Tragic Muse as Gabriel Nash is discussing 
Mrs. Rooth’s admiration and concern for her daughter Miri- 
am: ‘‘ ‘On the other hand she has her daughter, who has 
grown up and who’s a precious vase of another kind [Mrs. 
Rooth used to collect ‘‘pots’’]|—less fragile I hope than the 
rest. May she not be overturned and smashed!’ ”’ (VII, I, 
62) 

It may be of incidental interest that among the numerous 
unconsciously sexual figures are several highly peculiar 
ones which force the conclusion that James was in some ways 
naive. Let us consider four strange examples. Most read- 
ers, I think, would agree that in the following selection from 
‘‘The Velvet Glove,’’ which merely describes John Berridge’s 
initial elation in the presence of the beautiful Amy Evans, 
there lurks a sexual connotation not intended. ‘‘It was as if 
she had lifted him first in her beautiful arms, had raised him 
up high, high, high, . . . pressing him to her immortal young 
breast while he let himself go ...’’ (xxviii, 233) James is 
little short of ludicrous when he writes in The Golden Bowl 
that the reassurance extorted from Maggie by Charlotte 
**hadn’t only poured oil on the troubled waters of their ques- 
tion, but had fairly drenched their whole intercourse with 
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that lubricant.’’ (XXIV, II, 279) White-Mason, in ‘‘Crapy 
Cornelia,’’ and Miss Gunton of Poughkeepsie are exposed in 
even unhappier images. ‘‘He had hesitated like an ass erect 
on absurd hind legs between two bundles of hay... .’’ 
(xxviii, 337) ‘‘What was confounding was her disparities— 
the juxtaposition in her of beautiful sun-flushed heights and 
deep dark holes.’’ (XVI, 275) 


Of the thirty-odd images which I have quoted above, 
more than two-thirds appear in works to be dated before 
1890, a year marking the middle of James’s career. As the 
novelist grew old, he may have become so much more aware 
of the problem of sex in human relationships that these un- 
consciously motivated figures were more and more carefully 
avoided during the actual writing. (12) But the fact that 
James was measurably naive even in the 1900’s is evident 
when we realize that the last four images quoted are from 
works published between 1900 and 1910. 


To conclude—like most authors who describe things, 
James inevitably used unconscious sexual symbols in many 
of his figurative comparisons. Images only coincidentally 
Freudian have been discounted in this discussion or totally 
omitted from it, but those which are Freudian and are also 
the foeus of sexually charged situations in the plots have 
been grouped and examined. It has been seen that they often 
contribute to an understanding of the interplay between 
James’s men and women. Many more of the similes concern 
women than men. Many indicate that James was probably 
unaware, especially during the first half of his literary career, 
of much of the sexual import of his language. He would 
doubtless be amused, if not a little shocked, at finding such 
a collection of his figures wrenched from their chiaroscuro 
and exposed to a critical glare. But if they have been handled 
with respect, no violation has been done them. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 See my unpubl. diss. (Columbia, 1952), “The Caught Image: A 
Study of Figurative Language in the Fiction of Henry James,” passim. 

2 See Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, 
trans. Joan Riviere (New York, 1943), pp. 136-147. 

3 There are no references in James's letters or published note- 
books to Freud. His brother William, however, met Freud in Worches- 
ter, Massachusetts, in 1909; see Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and 
Character of William James (Boston, 1935), II, 122-123. 

4 Few symbols are exclusively male or female in an isolated 
way: for a key, there is a lock; for a church, a worshipper; even for 
an airplane, there is always the yielding air. 

5 Secribner’s Monthly, VIII (May 1874), 39. 

6 The meaning of all parenthetical references is as follows: the 
first Roman numerals if in capital letters refer to a volume in The 
Novels and Tales of Henry James: The New York Edition (26 vols., 
New York, 1907-1917) and if in lower case to a volume in The Novels 
and Stories of Henry James: New and Complete Edition (35 vols., 
London, 1921-1923); the next Roman numerals, if any appear, refer to 
a volume of a two-volume novel; finally, the Arabic numerals are page 
references. 

7 The comparison is only apparently offhand: Osmond regards 
himself as a luminous wit and his wife a damper; less consciously, he 
may be hinting that Isabel has quenched his ardor. It may not be 
too extravagant to add that James may be suggesting that his heroine, 
who does not shine in her husband’s presence, is really of firmer stuff. 

8 This is the only partially sexual image in which there is any 
suggestion of a castration motif. The absent fingers of the alter ego 
in “The Jolly Corner” represent the same theme symbolically not 
imagistically used. This paucity is perhaps somewhat surprising in 
the light of the fact that James’s father lost a leg by fire and James 
himself injured his back fighting a fire. See Saul Rosenzweig, “The 
Ghost of Henry James: A Study in Thematic Apperception,” Charac- 
ter and Personality, XII (December 1943), 81-84, 92-93. 

-9 This imagistic use of blade and cup has an interesting coinci- 
dental relationship to the symbolic use in the same story of tower and 
lake, to which Edmund Wilson has called the attention of all Jamesian 
scholars; see “The Ambiguity of Henry James,” in The Triple Thinkers: 
Ten Essays on Literature (New York, 1938), p. 125, which chapter is 
an expansion of an essay of the same title in Hound & Horn, VII (April- 
May 1934), 385-406. 

10 A few pages later James varies the figure, when “.. . Roger 
caught himself wondering whether, at the worst, a little precursory 
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love-making would do any harm. The ground might be gently tickled 
to receive his own sowing; the petals of the young girl’s nature, play- 
fully forced apart, would leave the golden heart of the flower but the 
more accessible to his own vertical rays.” (xxiv, 58) This fantastic 
specimen, together with a few like it from the same novel, contributes 
to the validity of the following remark by F. W. Dupee: “Like all the 
early stories, Watch and Ward is strewn with images so palpably and 
irresistibly erotic as to imply a whole resonant domain of meaning be- 
yond anything he could have intended.” Dupee, Henry James ([New 
York] 1951), p. 61. 

11 But Osmond enters the gate and tries to annex the garden be- 
yond, “rak{ing] the soil gently and water[ing] the flowers.” (IV, II, 
200) 

12 Morris Roberts correctly notes that “sex plays a more important 
role in [James's] fiction after 1890”; see “Henry James’s Final Period,” 
Yale Review, XXXVII (September 1947), 61. Stephen Spender casti- 
gates the author of The Ambassadors and The Golden Bowl, calling 
them “novels about sexual subjects [in which] the vulgarity consists 
in the sexual act being referred to only as the merest formality”; see 
“The School of Experience in the Early Novels,” Hound & Horn, VII 
(April-May 1934), 425. 
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A Little Religious Ceremonial 


by 
Robert Wayne 


In 1907 Freud called our attention to the similarities 
between religion and compulsion neurosis in his paper Com- 
pulsive Acts and Religious Practices. (1) Since that time 
a number of psychoanalytic works, both in the general area 
of the psychology of religion and the more specialized one 
of clinical case presentations, have confirmed this connection 
and demonstrated its manifestation in many varieties of 
human behavior. 

A little observation which I made while travelling in 
Italy seems to me qualified to throw a little more light on 
this interesting connection, and to demonstrate again what 
psychoanalysis has so often proved, that the inconspicuous 
and seemingly insignificant fragments of human behavior, 
about which no one else cares to bother, can nevertheless 
assist us in our gigantic task of extending the frontiers of 
human consciousness. 

I was in Padua, visiting the church of Sant’ Antonio, 
before which stands Donatello’s impressive equestrian statue 
in bronze of Gattamelata, the fifteenth century Generalis- 
simus of the Venetian Republic. The huge church is dedi- 
cated to Saint Anthony of Padua, the Franciscan saint who 
died in that city in the year 1231. Construction of the 
church began a year later, the same year in which Saint 
Anthony was canonized by Pope Gregory I, and the build- 
ing houses the saint’s bones. 

These relics of Saint Anthony are contained in an altar 
which is so constructed that it integrates the sarcophagus 
of the saint, the back side of which, a slab of marble, is ex- 


1. Freud, S. Gesammelte Werke, VII, 129-139. London, Imago Publishing 
Co. Ltd., 1941. 
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posed at about the height of one’s shoulder. The altar stands 
in the Capella del Santo, the walls of which are decorated 
with sixteenth century reliefs by Jacopo Sansovino, Antonio 
Minello, and others. While looking at these dramatic reliefs, 
which represent scenes from the life of Saint Anthony, I 
became aware of a peculiar little ceremonial which was tak- 
ing place at the tomb of the saint himself. 


One after another individuals would approach the 
marble slab which formed the back part of the saint’s tomb— 
which was of course the nearest that one could come to the 
bones—would stretch out the left arm rigidly from the 
shoulder until it touched the back of the tomb, while at the 
same time cupping the right hand over the eyes so that the 
latter were covered. Sometimes the lips of the people would 
move in prayer; at others they would merely stand in this 
attitude with one arm stretched out rigidly and the other 
covering the eyes. 

I asked my travelling companion, who was more versed 
in the details of liturgical observance than I, if she under- 
stood the particulars of this little ceremonial, but she could 
furnish no explanation, and was as fascinated as I by the 
little performance. We were both struck by the fervor 
and intensity which accompanied the gesture, so that it 
seemed a real emotiona! experience for the people who were 
performing it and not an affectless performance of a liturgi- 
cal gesture such as one sees so often in the mechanical genu- 
fleeting or making of the sign of the cross in Catholic 
churches. Attracted probably by this deeply emotional qual- 
ity which invested the small action, we remained watching it 
for some time. It was at a time of day when there were a 
great number of visitors in the church, and in an unbroken 
succession for as long as we watched they approached the 
tomb and went through the ceremonial I have described. I 
was impressed by several things about these people who 
eame to the tomb. All of them were Italian, presumably 
Paduans for the most part, who had stopped in the church 
for a few minutes in order to go through this ritual. Many 
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of them entered the church, stood for a few minutes in the 
attitude I have described, and then left. None of the for- 
eign tourists, who were also present in the church in rela- 
tively great numbers, performed the ceremonial, so that it 
seemed to have a local character. Further, the observance 
did not seem to be confined to any one class of people. Any 
number of peasants and workers in their work clothes ap- 
proached the tomb in this way, but there were just as many 
individuals who, from their appearance, seemed to belong 
to the layer of well-to-do businessmen or professional people. 
Anyone familiar with the general Italian habits of dress will 
recognize that these rough distinctions are not too difficult to 
make. Some of the people who performed the small ritual 
were even carefully and elegantly dressed. But I was even 
more impressed by the number of men who went through this 
performance. At least during the time that I observed these 
pilgrims to Saint Anthony’s shrine there were more men 
than women who came to the tomb, and again apparently 
men from all walks of life. 

All these facts about this inconspicuous ritual taking 
place behind the altar caused me to remember the scene in 
the way that one remembers a problem for which one has 
not yet found the solution, and while I recognized that its 
fascination lay in the fact that it was charged with uncon- 
scious contents, it was some time before these became clear 
to me. 

If we subject the little ceremonial to closer scrutiny, we 
see first that it consists of three elements: touching the tomb 
of the saint, rigidly stretching out the left arm, and covering 
the eyes with the right hand. 


With regard to the first element, touching the tomb of 
the saint is of course equivalent to touching the saint him- 
self, and may be regarded as an attempt to do the latter. 
Whatever powers are supposed to be at work here are in- 
herent in the body of the saint, without which the tomb itself 
is meaningless. That the tomb may play a role in the over- 
determination of our ritual I shall consider later, but for 
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the moment we are concerned with the act of touching which 
takes place here. We are reminded at once of the great role 
which touching plays in magic, and Freud has shown us how 
both homeopathic and contiguous magic are reducible to the 
higher unity of touch. (2) Indeed, the whole procedure 
which we are investigating has a magical character. Some 
wonder—working on the part of the saint, whether on a 
primitive or more highly sublimated level, is obviously ex- 
pected ; otherwise the individuals would have no purpose in 
approaching the saint’s body or in wanting to touch it. 
Freud’s comments on the subject of touch will carry us a 
little further along in our investigation: 


“Touch is the beginning of every mastery, of every attempt 
to make a person or a thing serviceable to oneself.” (3) 


And again, in connection with the function of the tabu: 


“In the tabu the forbidden touch has apparently not only 
sexual significance, but much rather the more general one 
of attacking, of mastering, of making one’s own person in- 
fluential.” (3) 


We see so far, then, that touching the body of the saint 
has the purpose of gaining some power for oneself from that 
body. That miraculous powers are supposed to emanate from 
saints’ bodies is a concept too well known to need further 
substantiation here; even when we take into consideration 
that it is the soul of the saint in Heaven and not his material 
body which supposedly works the miracle, we know very 
well that the latent content of this idea is the same, whether 
expressed in primitive or more elaborated form. 

But what is the nature of the power that is expected 
here? Why does the little ritual take on just this form and 
not another one? Really all that we have done so far is to 
show the primitive basis of the pious ceremony, to highlight 
an individual in our modern culture still trying to bring 


2. Freud, S. Gesammelte Werke, X, 105. London, Imago Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 1941. 
3. ib. id., 44, 90. 
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about the fulfillment of a wish by magical means. The man- 
ifest picture of our supplicants does almost this much, and 
we shall have to look further for the other determinants of 
our ritual. 

The second element of our ceremonial is the rigidly out- 
stretched left arm. In observing the scene I was impressed 
by the fact that many of the individuals purposely made 
their arm very rigid when touching the tomb in this manner, 
some of them stiffening the arm and putting their weight 
against it in the way that one sometimes does when leaning 
against a wall. Those who are familiar with the ease with 
which one part of the body can come to represent another 
in mental life will think of another member which is capable 
of becoming rigid and stiff, and will realize that we are here 
dealing with the familiar mechanism of displacement from 
below to above which has been demonstrated so often clin- 
ically in so many connections, a displacement from the penis 
to the arm. 

The penis significance of the arm has of course long 
been recognized. One may refer for example to the work of 
A. J. Storfer, which demonstrates this symbolism in Hindu, 
Egyptian, Roman, and Greek mythologies, in the folklore of 
European nations, as well as in the Hebrew Bible (especially 
the Song of Songs, 5, 14), and in the writings of the Fathers 
of the Church; (4) or one may point more directly to ob- 
seene speech, which is so often such a rich repository of such 
symbolism, which recognizes such symbolic connections so 
frankly, as, for example, in the American slang terms ‘‘third 
arm’’ or ‘‘short arm’’ for penis. 

Special significance attaches to the symbolism in our 
ritual through the very detail which gives us the clue to that 
symbolism: the penis is here erect, therefore sexually excited 
and sexually potent. 

We have now introduced the sexual element into our 
ritual, an element which we indeed might have expected to 


4. Storfer, A. J. Marias Jungfrauliche Mutterschaft, 23-39. Hermann 
Barsdorf Verlag, Berlin, 1914. 
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find in a procedure with such primitive magical roots as 
we have so far exposed, a procedure which is, furthermore, 
as full of affect for the person carrying it out, as we have 
shown this one to be. 


More of the ceremonial is now illunfinated. We have 
now the picture of the individual touching with his erect 
penis the magical body of the saint, and know that the pur- 
pose of this touching is to gain some sort of power over the 
object of the touching, over the saint. The prototype for the 
saint, as for God, is for the individual the individual’s fa- 
ther, not, indeed, as he is in reality, but decked out with all 
the attributes which the infantile mind ascribes to its male 
parent. The little boy, in his relative helplessness over 
against the adult father, wishes deeply for the powers of his 
father, and the most coveted of these powers are the sexual 
powers, by means of which the father has access to the child’s 
beloved mother. Synthesizing this element of a wish, a wish 
for power, a wish for the sexual power of the father, as we 
have gradually uncovered it, with the element of touching, 
of touching for the purpose of gaining mastery, and of touch- 
ing with the penis for the purpose of gaining mastery, for 
which we have done the same, we would conclude that what 
is asked here of the saint is sexual potency, and that the 
specific content of the wish is the desire for the potent penis 
of the father, which embodies for the child this desired po- 
tency. The more sublimated and more conscious content is 
that of the magical miracle—working powers, the more prim- 
itive and unconscious, at the same time more concrete con- 
tent is that of the magical and miracle-working penis; for 
indeed so it seems to the child. The mechanism of the ex- 
hibitionist, who exhibits his penis to the woman as a kind 
of invitation that she should likewise exhibit hers and thus 
allay his castration anxiety may also be analagous to what 


occurs here. 

But here we go much too far theoretically without hav- 
ing enough material in our simple observation of a ceremonial 
to support our claim. We need more concrete illustration 
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of this touching with the penis and the purpose which it is 
supposed to serve. We find an interesting parallel to this 
touching with the penis in the custom of Rumanian peasants. 
Here the penis is used actually and not merely symbolically 
when the peasant makes a cross with his penis on the fore- 
head of his sick sheep in order to drive away the illness of 
the latter. (5) The two elements of our little ceremonial 
which we have analyzed so far are found again here: touwch- 
ing another object with a magical purpose, and the use of 
the penis for the purpose of this touching. We shall have 
to look at the custom more closely, however. The narcissisti- 
cally highly-prized penis is obviously here the object in 
which the magical powers reside, while the object over which 
one wants to get power through the magical procedure is 
the sick sheep. Of course the magical powers here can only 
be of a sexual nature: the basic sexual potency of the penis 
is extended here, no doubt with the help of the high narcis- 
sistie valuation of the penis, into another area, that of thera- 
py. We see that the latent content of the Rumanian peas- 
ant’s magical procedure is identical with that of the first 
two elements of our little religious ceremonial. But the ele- 
ments in the two examples are combined in a different man- 
ner; in a sense the one situation represents the reverse of the 
other. If we were to draw a parallel, then Saint Anthony 
must be put in the role of the Rumanian peasant, and our 
devotee in that of the sick sheep, i.e., with respect to the 
transfer of sexual potency. And from this parallel we may 
conjecture, albeit with no evidence at all, that the fantasy of 
touching with one’s own penis the potent penis of the father 
lies concealed somewhere in the dim understructure of this 
little ceremonial. We are in no position to substantiate this 
conjecture, however. But there can be no doubt that the 
commodity, so to speak, which is being exchanged in the two 
examples is the same: in the one case it is actively applied, 
while in the other it seems to be passively implored, although 
to be sure we are aware of the active desire for mastery and 


5. F. S. Krauss, quoted by Storfer, op. cit., p. 162. 
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possession which underlies this apparent passivity. 

We have now explained what the meaning of touching 
the saint is, and why the arm is stretched out to do it; but 
there is still another element in the little ceremonial: why 
do the people cover their eyes? 

We return again for a moment to the quotation from 
Freud in connection with the function of the tabu, and imme- 
diately we find ourselves again in archaic areas: in the prim- 
itive as well as in the child who is in so many respects like 
him, there exists a demonstrable pleasure in touching, the 
magical aspects and ultimate purpose of which Freud has 
shown us in connection with the desire to master or make 
use of the object. Because of the aggressive purpose con- 
cealed in the pleasure in touching, barriers are erected against 
it: for the primitive the tabu, for the child the prohibitions 
of his parents, for the compulsion neurotic the touching cere- 
monials with their corresponding defenses. 

But in our little ceremonial as we have analyzed it so 
far we detect at first glance no tabu. Indeed, from the stand- 
point of our symbolic interpretation the individuals in our 
example seem to be touching in a most unabashed manner. 
But at the same time we notice that they are covering their 
eyes. To be sure, the pious would assert that they are mere- 
ly doing this in order to shut out the distractions from their 
religious devotion. But we are, I believe, too versed in the 
over-determination of human actions, even the smallest ones, 
to accept such a naive explanation as an all exhaustive one, 
and furthermore even this statement of the pious would admit 
a defensive character in the action of shielding the eyes. 
The primary purpose in shielding the eyes is to protect them 
from danger. Even where, as Abraham has so convincingly 
showed, (6) the neurotic’s fear of light and his protective 


6. Abraham, K. Uber Einschrinkungen und Umwandlungen der Schau- 
lust bei den Psychoneurotikern nebst Bemerkungen iiber analoge 
Erscheinungen in der Vélkerpsychologie. Kleine klinische Beitrage zur 
Psychoanalyse, Internationales Psychoanalytischer Verlag, Wien 1921, 
pp. 168-226. 
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measures against it can be traced back to an original intense 
desire to look, the protective measures are based upon the 
fear of appropriate retaliation for this forbidden looking, 
i.e., a punishment inflicted on the eyes. Of course the great- 
est danger which threatens the eyes is that of blindness. We 
see that we are again in the realm of sexual symbolism, that 
we are again dealing with the mechanism of displacement 
from below to above, this time from the penis to the eye. We 
find ourselves in familiar psychoanalytic territory, think at 
once of the symbolic equivalent of blinding and castration, 
and think of its most outstanding example, the self-blinding 
of Oedipus as self-castration in punishment for his incestu- 
ous intercourse with his mother Jocasta. 


It is interesting to observe in passing how the same men- 
tal mechanism of displacement from below to above is seen 
here simultaneously in the service of two parts of the men- 
tal apparatus, manifesting itself in the one arm in the service 
of the Id, in the other arm in the service of the Super-Ego, 
as we shall show. 


We have arrived now at the point where we can make 
applications to our point of departure: the similarity between 
religious ceremonials and compulsive neurotic symptoms. 
Freud’s paper in 1907 points out chiefly how both the re- 
ligious person and the compulsion neurotic avoids the de- 
velopment of anxiety through the carrying out of their re- 
spective rituals. If the compulsion neurotic is forced to 
abandon his ritual, he immediately develops anxiety. But 
there are still other well-known features of the compulsion 
neurosis which interest us here. We are familiar with the 
frequently reported clinical picture of the compulsion neu- 
rotic who earries out one action that must be followed imme- 
diately by a second action. The latter has the purpose of 
‘‘yndoing’’ the former. The source of this behavior is the 
overwhelmingly strong conflict of ambivalence in the compul- 
sion neurotic, which never ceases and which is again one of 
the outstanding details in the clinical picture. 


Among other Helene Deutsch (7) has pointed out the 
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ambiguity of the compulsive neurotic symptom. In con- 
nection with an excellent clinical demonstration of compul- 
sion neurosis she says about the symptom formation of the 
patient : 


“The one compulsive action served to gratify an unconscious 
tendency, the other signified a protective measure against 
the former, a recalling, a correcting, a cancelling out of the 
first.” 


This ambiguity also has its roots in the intense ambivalence 
of the compulsion neurotic. Before applying all this to our 
little example we may mention other outstanding character- 
istics of the compulsion neurosis: one of these is the intense 
severity of the tyrannical Super-Ego, another is the com- 
pulsion neurotic’s belief in the omnipotence of his own 
thoughts. 


If we begin now to apply all of this material on com- 
pulsion neurosis to our little religious ceremonial, we make 
most easily the connection between the compulsion neurotic’s 
belief in the omnipotence of his own thoughts, and the ac- 
tions corresponding to them, and the magical procedure 
which we have uncovered here. No doubt we could also as- 
sume that the prayer which is murmured during the cere- 
monial services, if only as a sign of subjugation to the higher 
power of the saint, is intended to ward off anxiety. But the 
little picture that we have before us carries us more specifical- 
ly into the clinical picture: for we find here that our little 
ceremonial has exactly the ambiguous character which has 
been deseribed by Helen Deutsch. The individuals here are lit- 
erally with one hand magically attempting to acquire sexual 
power, while with the other they are warding off the one 
punishment which fits most exactly to the taking possession 
of and exercizing sexual power, that of castration. I be- 
lieve that we see this ambiguity here exemplified in an in- 
teresting form, in that the symptomatic pictures take place 


7. Deutsch, H. Psychoanalyse der Neurosen. Internationaler Psycho- 
analytischer Verlag, Wien, 1930, p. 144. 
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in one individual and at one time, but that different parts 
of the body, the right and the left arms, represent different 
aspects of the conflict. It is as if the body, insofar as it 
is subject here to the Ego and can fulfill the latter’s striving 
for harmony among its three dependencies, the Id, the Super- 
Ego, and the external world, has translated the conflict with 
which the Ego is faced into the musculature, and dispatched 
the divergent tendencies of instinctual wish and tyrannical 
prohibition into divergent parts of its own realm. One thinks 
in this connection of the popular saying, ‘‘Don’t let your 
right hand know what your left hand is doing.’’ We see 
from the little picture here, however, that the right hand 
knows very well what is going on, and has already made a 
protest against it, which in turn motivates a defensive ges- 
ture. 

We will understand from the latent content of the cere- 
monial why more men than women appeared at the tomb; 
yet, in view of the women’s wish for a penis, there is no 
reason why what is said here cannot apply to her as well as 
to the man. 

Before concluding my study of this little religious cere- 
monial, I should like, as further support of the interpreta- 
tion which is advanced here, to call attention to another 
study which likewise has to do with a small religious ritual, 
with compulsion neurosis, with a saint, and with the use of 
the hands to express just such ambivalent tendencies through 
the small ritual as we have detected here. Angel Garma (8) 
has analyzed a gesture which Saint Theresa of Avila (1515- 
1582) employed upon the advice of her confessor to drive 
away temptation. With the right hand she was supposed 
to make the sign of the cross, with the left to make a ges- 
ture for which I believe there is no term in English (Ger- 
man: die Feige zeigen). This gesture consists in inserting 
the thumb between the two neighboring fingers, and Garma 
shows how it is a symbolic representation of intercourse. Gar- 


8. Garma, A. Eine obszéne Gebarde der heiligen Teresa. Psychoanaly- 
tische Bewegung, II, 339-347, 1930. 
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ma derives the obscene gesture in this connection from the 
ambivalence conflict of the saint, and reveals the latent 
tendency to mock God by means of it. The parallel is in- 
teresting in that it again shows us the one hand making a 
libidinous gesture, while the other is simultaneously making 
a defensive one. 

Other symbolism may well be present in our little ritual. 
One thinks, for example, of the symbolism of the tomb as 
the symbolic equivalent of the mother’s womb, of the body 
of the saint’s being equivalent to the child within, and the 
like, but such a little observation as the one made here can 
be used only insofar as demonstrable connections between 
its elements can be shown, only insofar as the latent struc- 
ture can be laid bare. I feel that we come far into the mean- 
ing of this little ritual through the analysis of its three ele- 
ments which has been attempted here. 


—Rovert Wayne 
etroit, Michigan 
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The Fall of Man 
In The Book of Genesis 


by 


A. Fodor. (Jerusalem) 


It has been emphasized by J. G. Frazer that most myths 
contained in Genesis do not derive from Israelitioe origins; 
nor even do all of them betray a specific oriental extraction. 
Disseminated all over the world, they rather give the impres- 
sion of myths that have to be marked human in a universal 
sense and such an ubiquitous dissemination is among others 
also characteristic of the myth of the Fall of Man in Para- 
dise and the Golden Age lost because of man’s eating from 
the fruits of the Tree which stood ‘‘in the midst of the Gar- 
den ((Eden)’’. The myth was retold in the Bible after its 
original version had been adequately adapted by the biblical 
author. 


Frazer (1) has made the attempt to carve out the com- 
mon primordial pattern at the bottom of all the available 
versions of the myth delineated by him: The ‘‘Perverted 
Message’’. Such myths were found to be still alive and even 
extant in the mythical treasures of many primitive peoples: 
The Creator, making the Serpent to serve as his messenger, 
commanded the first human couple to avoid the fruits of the 
Tree of Death and, instead, to eat from those of the Tree of 
Life. The treacherous Serpent, however, reversed this com- 
mand and gave it to the foolish woman, with the intention 
of corrupting Man and of acquiring himself the right of im- 
mortality. The symbolic meaning of this pristine v-rsion of 
the myth of the Fall of Man is evident enough: Man, too 
weak to resist the enticements of sexual desire, made his 
choice of the latter instead of an eternal blissful life in Para- 
dise (the Golden Age). For this he was doomed to pay with 
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toiling for his bread in the sweat of his brow and the woman 
to bear children in sorrow. 


Thus, the tragedy of unmitigated disruption has wormed 
its way into man’s life, the dearly bought lust-symbol being 
the serpent who, though persistently trampled by man’s 
feet, nevertheless typifies the latter’s cardinal raison d’étre, 
dread-arousing and abhorred, but in a still higher degree vital 
and indispensable, and thus ever longed for. 

Returning to the text of the Genesis myth, we are con- 
fronted with a case of sublimation of a primitive myth, the 
like of which we may discover in the Old Testament in num- 
ber. In most instances, these myths betray by their simple 
symbolism both the wishes and the fears experienced by man, 
or the displeasures imposed upon him. While these mythical 
fantasies persisted in his mind in their original, non-sub- 
limated, forms, they offered him the possibility of gradually 
discharging his affections. However, in accordance with the 
moral sense as it comes to the fore in the profoundly sub- 
limated biblical version of the Fall of Man, he accepts his 
self-inflicted fate without demur and renounces the Golden 
Age in Paradise, while simultaneously, the sublimation of the 
myth to a higher level enabled to rid it from all rough sexual 
motifs, even from the reminiscence of such ones. Man has 
to acquiesce in the loss of Paradise, since he disobeyed God’s 
command by eating of the forbidden fruits of the Tree which 
stood ‘‘in the midst of the garden’’ i.e. indulging in sexual 
desires ; God here is the representative of the Father (father- 
imago) who punishes the man and the woman for their dis- | 
obedience. Had the biblical narrator rendered the myth in 
its primordial form, it could never have become a story em- 
bodying a cast of vigorous moral thoughts; it rather would 
have remained an archaic folklore, while the Bible itself 
would present a collection of primitive myths and chronicles 
which had long become unintelligible to the multitude, instead 
of constituting a divine Testament of paramount and lasting 
ethical value. 

From our viewpoint what appears most interesting are 
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the deletions, distortions and omissions which these ancient 
authors found advisable to perform, or to interpret in their 
peculiar pious-minded way: the genuine form of the myth. 
The above mentioned version of the ‘‘Perverted Message’’ 
has been framed by Frazer of sundry living myths to an, 
as it were, abstract product intended for presenting the ab- 
original pattern of the myth, and is in fact a rather sophisti- 
cated elaboration. Objects like the ‘‘Tree of Life’’ or ‘‘Tree 
of Death’’ were not in the least treated directly by man’s 
primitive imagination, but are symbolic representations of 
his impulses and affective desires, as is the serpent itself. 


In primary myths, generally speaking, two cardinal 
characters appear, which, we dare say, sway their sceptre over 
the individual existence of each single human being inde- 
pendently of historical ages or civilizations and persist in 
wielding the greatest influence upon the development of the 
individual’s personality during his whole life-time: The 
Father and the Mother. It must be emphasized that the 
development of anybody’s personality and character-organ- 
ization is primarily dependent on the relations between him 
and those two beings of paramount psychical importance, and, 
viewed from a secular perspective, even from the outset the 
fate of Humanity depended on them. The selfsame tendency 
which reeurs in each individual life on the child’s Oedipal 
level and proceeds therefrom to display itself in a rather 
short time-interval, appeared in the collective of Mankind 
in the course of their cultural raising. (*) In this case, how- 
ever, it took thousands of years to accomplish what stood at 
issue, viz. the overcoming of the adversity which proves 
characteristic of the relation between fathers and sons and 


*We do not refer to mankind as a whole, holding it inconceivable that 
the cultural development of all the different races or people could be 
elucidated from a common view point. Rather, the notion of “man- 
kind” is restricted to the people from whose primary cultural achieve- 
ment and interfusion over a time interval of several millenia, Western 
Civilization developed, comprising the coasts and “Hinterlands” from 
the Arabian Gulf in the east to the Straits of Gibraltar in the west. 
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originates in the primordial rivalry aroused by their com- 
mon desire for the same love-object: the Mother (or mother- 
representative). Thus, the repression of this pristine hatred 
borne against the Father, successively leads on to peaceful 
relations between father and son and involves the son’s iden- 
tification with, and longing for, the father. This process, 
which contributes to the repression of his first established 
libidinal mother-bond, has preconditioned and created civili- 
zation. The impulse-energy correlative to this repression is 
later transferred to another female, the son’s love-object. 
Thanks to these repressional acts recurring through ages of 
growing civilization, Man succeeded in devising religions 
in his imagination, in which the father found himself ele- 
vated to the lofty entity eventually to become embodied in 
an almighty Father-God. 


Father and Mother were the prototypes after which Man 
came about to form deities, but these exalted divine figures 
were far from being primary creations of the human fantasy ; 
rather, they were the outcome of a long religious develop- 
ment, utterly variable with different human groups and peo- 
ples. Thus, we would be unable to learn anything reliable 
about the origins of the gods, if our information be restricted 
to late mythologies or literature, even from the oldest Greek 
and Roman poets, and, to increase our still very vague know- 
ledge of the genealogy of gods, we are bound to trace it back 
to primitive cultural beginnings, an endeavour which often 
proves fairly difficult. Evidence thus brought forward indi- 
cates at least two sources for the origin of deities, Spirits 
and Animals, both of which in many cases concluded their 
evolutionary career with their transmutation into gods. 


There are, however, anthropological reasons for the 
Mother-Goddess’ priority, which lie sufficiently close at hand. 
In the outset no relationship existed between the father and 
the children of the clan, merely between them and their 
mother. This is quite natural, since the role of the mother 
in giving birth to her offspring is evident, whilst that of the 
father is not fully recognized by primitive peoples. The 
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clan-father was the unquestioned master of the clan. All its 
females as well as their offspring formed his unlimited prop- 
erty. The males he had mostly castrated — excepting the 
youngest son. It was much later that the role played by 
the father in begetting children became clear and intelligible 
to primitive people who did not even have the proper idea 
of the way procreation and pregnancy are really brought 
about, ascribing them, as several primitive peoples still do 
nowadays, to spirits endowed with supernatural faculties. 
This anthropological circumstance has a mythological aspect 
too: It is stated by various writers of the epoch of classical 
Antiquity, as Strabo, Plutarch ete., that in ancient Egypt 
the vulture, and in conjunction with him the vulture-headed 
Goddess Mut, were considered as symbols of motherhood, 
owing to the belief that there existed only females but no 
males among these birds. An assumption such as this was 
eagerly taken up by the Church-Fathers, since it gave them 
proof that virginal conception occurred even in animal Na- 
ture, vultures being thought to conceive by the wind while 
making a stop in midst of their flight. 


Thus to the unconscious mind of people the idea of fe- 
male impregnation without the participation of a male did 
not at all seem incongruous, and this came to expression also 
in Mythology. It was much later, when man had already 
acquired sufficient knowledge of the nature of sexuality, that 
the mother-goddesses of Egypt, Babylonia, Syria and Greece 
were often regarded as bisexual beings and, consequently, 
endowed with the cardinal symbol of the masculine charac- 
ter, the phallus. Certain indications allowed to conjecture 
that Babylonian (Sumerian) Ishtar and her son Tammuz 
were originally one and the same deity, (2) the splitting of 
whom into two independent entities had been performed only 
later. Thus, we are confronted with the strange fact that 
many of the deities mentioned in Sumerian hymns are in- 
voked at the same time as males and females, their sex mak- 
ing the impression of being undetermined. Indubitably, the 
belief in an asexual impregnation was endorsed by ancient 
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man; naive as the idea appears to us, it belonged to the clan- 
people’s ‘‘knowledge’’, and was still to abide in man’s un- 
conscious long after his rational conviction that he is begot- 
ten by the father and given birth by the mother. As has 
been told above, the clan-people relied upon the assumption 
of the mother’s sole share in procreation and accordingly, 
fashioned their first deity in a form presenting a divine re- 
flection vf the motherly attribution. It was a Mother-God- 
dess endowed with life-giving powers and providing Fertility 
for all living beings (not before the dawn of a higher civil- 
ization did she degenerate into a Love-Goddess.). The off- 
spring of the clan were thought to belong by virtue of their 
descent to the mother alone and to be owned by the clan- 
father, inasmuch as their mother was the clan-father’s prop- 
erty too. 


In the course of time, and with the attainment of a more 
elevated cultural standard, interlinked, as mentioned above, 
with successively accomplished profound alterations in the 
relations between fathers and sons, a great change must have 
materialized in man’s behaviour towards the Mother Goddess, 
the reasons for which can only be conjectured by us, as well 
as the way it came about. 

According to Freud’s theory the change in the relation- 
ship between the clan-father and his sons had been started, 
as it were, by a cataclysmal event. Freud sought to recog- 
nize in it the origin of Totemism (3) and of Totem rites; 
the memory of the dead father having become excessively 
enhanced, his strength and capacities envisaged in an ex- 
aggerated light, he was finally identified with a powerful 
animal, the fore-father of the tribe, of whom the latter was 
assumed to have sprung. 

We cannot enlarge in this context upon the contentious 
problem of Totemism and its original roots, but we may up- 
hold the view without running the risk of fabulating, that 
the relations between fathers and sons improved steadily in 
course of time, not the least thanks to the beginning of the 
son’s Father-longing which implied abstention from inces- 
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tuous intercourse with their mothers and sisters and induced 
them to fetch their consorts outside the clan. Under the 
thus altered circumstances the father acquired an ever-in- 
creasing influence upon the mental behaviour of his sons who 
successively ceased to subsist merely as his property or as his 
enslaved, and even castrated, working cattle. Eventually the 
father then turned to become the patriarchal head of the 
tribe and, although much later on, of the family, as he is en- 
countered in the tales of Genesis; his role and standing have 
been outlined by Robertson Smith (4) in ‘‘The Religion of 
Semites’’. 


It was, however, a long way from the clan-father unto 
the tribal head who could serve as a model to the imagery of 
a tribal god, for doubtless a time interval of many thousand 
years, and even more, might have passed until father-gods 
began to acquire an ascendancy over the primary deity of 
mankind, formed in their fantasy after the prototype of the 
mother. Yet during an incomparably longer period, perhaps 
extending over man’s paleolithic existence, the father doubt- 
less played the role described beforehand. In the course of 
these ages primitive man, in contriving a higher being in his 
imagination, was persistently taking to the mother. How- 
ever, we are ignorant of the time at which he might have 
first set about a fantasy like this, i.e. to recognize in a spirit 
or animal an entity, subsequently elevated by him to the 
rank of the Mother Goddess, the giver and preserver of life. 
It is not too difficult to understand, that the repression of 
the imagery presented by the monstrous clan-father who im- 
posed himself during so long a period on man’s mind, did 
not .materialize all at once. Quite on the contrary, a time- 
interval of considerable length elapsed until the repression 
proved sufficiently strong to keep the imagery of the terrify- 
ing clan-father hidden in the depths of man’s unconscious. 
Eventually his conscious mind was allowed to establish only 
the imagery of a father who did well chime with that one 
he was longing for, and with whom, when still a child, he 
eagerly tried to identify himself, to become in the same 
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measure strong, wise and omnipotent, as was the father in 
the child’s eyes. 

Yet if we look at the very bottom of the repression of 
the ‘‘evil’’ father-imagery (it is always feelings or emo- 
tions, i.e. impulse-affeects that undergo repression, all of 
which embody the repressed imagery of the object to whom 
they bear relation), it cannot be questioned that it was but 
incompletely performed, since the counter-pressure exerted 
on the part of the repressed imagery, off the regions of the 
unconscious, mostly proves too vigorous and, therefore, well 
able to overwhelm the ego’s repressive capacities, to cause 
a breakthrough of the repressed object into the conscious 
ego. In fact, Psychoanalysis became acquainted with various 
symptoms proving the return into the conscious of repressed 
feelings, viz. imageries, in our special case of the dreaded 
father’s repressed one. 


It was Freud who emphasized the view that a dreadful 
animal appearing in dreams is but a symbolic representation 
of the dreaded father. Asa rule, the animal-phobias brought 
to expression by these dreams originate in the dreaming 
person’s guilt-feelings, and the very pattern to this kind of 
phobia-dreams is retraceably above all to the child’s Oedipal 
situation, in which he had good reasons to fear the (evil) 
father who, not for once only, menaced him with punishment 
(castration). Such dreams are still more conspicuous with 
neurotic individuals, owing to the intensely effectuated fa- 
ther-repression often characteristic of these persons, and from 
the same angle did Freud conceive also the animal phobias 
of small children whose libidinal development is just about 
to pass its Oedipal level. 

On the other hand, the dread of the father felt by adults 
whose Oedipal complex was but incompletely repressed in 
their infancy, does, broadly speaking, not reveal itself as 
much in the form of animal-phobias, as is the case in infancy, 
but is rather projected on other objects, taken either from 
the environment or from the imagination of the person con- 
cerned. These objects then will play the role of father- 
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representatives or father-imagos, as happens often with 
neurotics who project their anxiety-feelings on persons s.a. 
educators or any superior individual as was the father dur- 
ing the Oedipal situation. These father-imagos will repre- 
sent the ‘‘evil’’ father, and in an age in which a widely spread 
neurotic dread of the devil prevails, even he may act as a 
dread-inspiring Father-representative, thus replacing bears, 
wolves, ravens, ete., who appear as father-imagos in dreams 
or in myths and folk-lores. (5) 


The ambivalent character of the child’s early emotional 
relation to his father is well known to psychoanalysis. The 
father is first hated by the child as a rival, hindering it from 
having the highly coveted mother exelusively for itself and, 
moreover, threatening with punishment (to the unconscious, 
castration). At the same time, however, the child is in- 
tensely attracted by the father in whom it envisages an al- 
mighty being, greatly to be emulated, and for whose protec- 
tion it will long. 

The purely empirical fact of the Ambivalence of feeling 
leads us to the theoretical conception that the child is con- 
fronted, as it were, with two different fathers, complementary 
to one another in the child’s mind, as if the genuine father 
had been split into two antagonistic halves, one representing 
the complement of the evil, and the other that of the good 
father. Thus, there arises the question as to the formation 
of these complements: do they derive from the real father 
as encountered by the child, or by dint of a different mechan- 
ism, the nature of which we still have to discover? Hence, 
we become aware of two possibilities with regard to the form- 
ation of each complement: it is either effectuated by Intro- 
jection from without, or by Projection from within. 

Introjection would mean that the imageries which cor- 
respond to both displays of the child’s ambivalent feeling 
towards the father, are accomplished in such a way that two 
different and plainly discernable trends in the real father’s 
behaviour are alternatively taken up by the child, who 
is manifestly confronted once with the evil and once with 
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the good father. This conception is purely empirical and 
based upon environmental effects. It does not anticipate any 
peculiar inborn, hereditary or constitutional faculties on the 
child’s part, influencing, or even determining, the formation 
of both father-comp!sments. 

Against this the participation of Projection may be ad- 
vanced: We have to assume a priori that each new-born 
infant—by virtue of its hereditary disposition—carries with- 
in itself a pre-existing mould for its future mental develop- 
ment, viz. besides an infinite number of genes destined for 
somatic growth, a similar variety for the display of his psy- 
chical capacities including germinal impulses, affections or 
imageries, all of which were implanted and rooted into man’s 
hereditary substanee in the course of immeasurable long 
ages prior to the outset of civilization; among them also the 
aggressive affections towards the father. 

As noticed before, man learned successively to repress 
his fear of the evil father by replacing the latter’s imagery 
by that of a good father (father-longing). Nevertheless, we 
find the genuine father-imagery to return in the child’s con- 
scious on its Oedipal level, so that once more repression has 
to materialize, now in individual life, though, normally ac- 
complishable in a rather short time-interval. 


Thus the child possesses the faculty to project on a suit- 
able object the dreaded father’s imagery, or rather the anx- 
iety-feeling and aggression embodied in it, and this is best 
accounted by the fact that, actually, the latter pre-exists in 
the germinal frame of man’s inherent mental disposition. 
Projection on an object provided from the child’s environ- 
ment will be performed, and by that the objectivation of its 
castration-anxiety and aggression achieved. Yet, which ob- 
ject other than the child’s real father, or his imagos, might 
prove nearer or fitter for the purpose? Furthermore, cas- 
tration-anxiety thus being, as it were, biologically pre-condi- 
tioned, will become manifest even in case the real father com- 
pletely abstains from any threats with punishment, though 
it is searcely possible to prove this in the way of direct ex- 
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periments, since in order to protect a child from the slight- 
est menace or infliction on the part of the father or his image, 
or of nursing persons at all, an experimentally unpractic- 
able treatment of the child would be required. On the other 
hand, viewing the ubiquitous mental phenomenon of the Oedi- 
pal complex as well as of its most powerful affection, castra- 
tion-anxiety brought to effect, independently of races, civil- 
izations and, within the same population, even in different 
social layers, we cannot bluntly reject the idea that projec- 
tion be the very mode to awake in the child’s mind the first 
imagery of the father, instead of relying solely upon the way 
of introjection as defined beforehand. 


Therefore, both Projection from within and Introjection 
from without in their mutual effects may give us a reason- 
able explanation which does not lose sight either of biological 
essentials like hereditary transference or of environmental 
influences. Accordingly, we have to assume that after pro- 
jecting off the unconscious an ego-affection on a definite ex- 
ternal object (person), the next following phase to be ef- 
fectuated will consist in the introjection into the conscious 
ego of the imagery issuing from the thus objectivated affec- 
tion, viz. of the imagery having been imposed on the external 
object by the foregoing act of projection. Thus the child 
will project off its unconscious the evil father’s repressed 
imagery, extremely buoyant on the Oedipal level, on the real 
father (or his imago) and, therefore, at first envisage in the 
latter a terrible fear-arousing person, while subsequently this 
primary introjection may sooner or later be modified in ac- 
cordance with the father’s actual behaviour as experienced 
by the child. 


Thus, introjection of an object into the ego is not al- 
ways likely to be performed without a projection off the 
ego’s unconscious sphere, having impressed its mark on the 
object to be introjected: apperception is not brought about 
merely under the power of introjection from the individual’s 
environment and assisted by mental processes rooted in his 
conscious thinking, but equally—and in certain cases in a 
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still greater measure—under the influence of unconscious in- 
stinctual impulses or affections. Let us remember the long 
recognized psychoanalytical fact, that thanks to the father’s 
permanent communication with the child, the effect of im- 
mediate introjection can eventually outstrip that of intro- 
jection performed under the influence of projection and thus 
gain the upper-hand in the child’s apperception of the fa- 
ther. As a rule, the successively modified impression will 
bear a much greater resemblance to the father’s real being 
than that which was still mainly influenced by projection 
from within in its above-described form. Eventually, the 
Oedipal situation fading away, repression is accomplished 
and the evil father’s imagery rendered as good as uncon- 
scious again. It is being left to introjection alone to accom- 
plish the father-imagery which, in accordance with the child’s 
narcisstie attitude, will first of all gratify its wishful think- 
ing and thus promote its longing to equal his father. 

We thus may conclude that because of man’s inability 
to take up the paternal character in that entirety which is 
presented by his psychical constitution, he is compelled to 
split him mentally into two complements, the evil and the 
good father respectively, and that it is this very cleavage 
which proves correlative to the psychical phenomenon of the 
ambivalence of feeling as is betrayed par excellence by the 
child in its behaviour to the father. 

In counterdistinction to the father who primarily was 
no relation at all to the child, (relationship between them 
having been established in the course of growing civiliza- 
tion only,) the mother was from the outset bound to her off- 
spring by the strongest ties of kinship: she gave life to her 
children and was Mater placentina, the nourishing mother, 
bestowing upon them her full protection. Nevertheless, it 
would be erroneous to assume that there is nothing like a 
trend of ambivalent feeling in the child’s emotional attitude 
towards the mother, and that actually, aggression did not 
have a share in it. (*) 


*In this context see F. Freud, Das Unbehagen in der Kultur, 1930. 
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The psychoanalists Bergler and Eidelberg (6) who have 
later taken up this line of research by proceeding from the 
**pleasure-principle’’ (Freud), emphasize that the infant’s 
response to the trauma, caused by the withdrawal of the 
mother’s nipples, consists in his perceiving in the mother a 
woman with a phallus. He would arrive at such a sensa- 
tion, since he finds for the nipples he is repeatedly deprived 
of, a substitute, thanks to his ability of actively reproducing, 
as it were, in a magic act, i.e. by the outflow of urine, what 
prior to the withdrawal he experienced passively, and at 
the same time he would ascribe to the mother the possession 
of a pleasure-giving organ very much like that he himself 
owns. The above mentioned authors denominated this state 
in the infant’s oral phase: ‘‘Dual-unity organization’’; it 
is characterized firstly by the prevalence of an erotic trait 
leading to the infant’s identification with the mother, sec- 
ondly, by the aggression following his frustration, and is 
connected with establishing on his part an auto-erotic zone 
on his own body, by dint of which he is henceforward allowed 
to do without the unsteady maternal source of pleasure. 
This suggests that the infant’s ambivalent attitude towards 
his mother is rooted in his ‘‘mamma-plus-penis-complex’’, 
since while the latter prevails, the maternal object does not 
yet attain full independence and exists merely to gratify 
the infant’s desire for pleasure, whilst he would respond to 
the slightest frustration by aggressive reactions. 


Thus, in man’s unconscious mind the impression be- 
comes sternly implanted that the mother is a phallic woman, 
and she is held responsible for misfortunes befalling him in 
the course of all his life-time. Simultaneously, however, in 
his unconscious he will persist in craving for her protection 
which in the past, when still a child, had granted to him the 
gratification of his desires. Thus, in the present case two 
imageries of the mother will emerge, one the gratifying help- 
ful woman, the other the evil phallic woman. Actually, this 
assumption is borne out by experience. 


We have to remember that cultural development pro- 
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vided for the mother an historical career directly reversed 
to that of the father. Whereas the latter played in the out- 
set the role of a monster and was successively endowed with 
an imagery evincing the attributes of gentleness and good 
will, it was just the opposite with the mother. At first, her 
imagery brought to expression all that is prosperous and 
salutary to man; later on, however, the matrilinear deriva- 
tion of her offspring ‘vst credit and she suffered disposses- 
sion on account of man’s growing father-longing. Then the 
ambivalent character lying at the bottom of her imagery 
must have gathered head in an ever-increasing measure. Thus, 
along with the imagery of the good mother, invariably per- 
sisting in being cherished by man, that of the evil mother 
was coming to the fore, about the earliest display of which 
we know little, though it is clearly distinguishable in the 
sphere of the early religious feelings of many peoples. 


It seems to be more than likely that the virginal mother- 
goddesses, or the goddesses of Love in later mythologies, had 
sprung of the ‘‘mamma-plus-penis-complex’’ of man. To 
quote Langdon again, Sumerian Ishtar (Innini) and her son 
Tammuz (Dummuzi) were originally one and the same en- 
tity that only in an age to come separated, setting up two 
deities. In agreement with this dual organization of Ishtar- 
Tammuz we discover in Sumerian mythology the remarkable 
concept of bisexuality attributed to the Moon-god who pre- 
served along with his subsequently acquired male character 
his formerly owned female traits. Thus the Moon-god Sin or 
Ur was ca'led in a Sumerian hymn gracious father, vigorous 
blue-bearded young bull, and at the same time mother-womb, 
by which all that live were born. (7) This fact corroborates 
Freud’s opinion that the virgin female is sensed by man’s 
unconscious as a woman with a phallus, which may be upheld 
also in relation to the goddess of Love, Aphrodite, who quite 
indubitably was a form of the Oriental Mother Goddess, of 
Ishtar, her primary character having been tied up with that 
of a goddess of Greek provenience. In Greek mythology not 
only the idea of her phallic derivation was upheld (Uranos 
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had been castrated with a sickle by his son Kronos, a deity 
of pre-Greek origin, and his member dropped into the sea, 
where floating it gathered foam about it, from which 
Aphrodite had arisen), but moreover, she bore a girdle with 
‘charms concentrated on it’’ to win the hearts of men. (8) 
As Hesychios of Alexandria (5th century A.D.) explained, 
she could achieve these charms mainly by dint of the Man- 
dragora root which she kept hidden on her broidered cestus, 
as was done by many women to become irresistible for men. 
On account of her magic power Aphrodite was considered by 
Lucian (2nd century A.D.) as endowed with witchcraft, viz. 
she was thought to be a witch herself, and the same idea has 
recently been endorsed by G. Réheim (9), who has advanced 
the idea that the witch is a woman with a phallus. Thus 
Aphrodite-Mandragoritis (the Lady with the Mandrake), a 
virgin goddess, was likewise equipped: with an imaginary 
penis, as is according to Freud the virgin in general, and 
this holds true also in regard to the other mother-goddesses, 
all of whom, as has been stated beforehand, may be retraced 


to a common prototype, independently of their various adap- 
tations. 


Since the ‘‘degenerated’’ mother-goddess was eager to 
make her appearance in the shape of a witch, or, as in Jew- 
ish folklore, in that of a demoness called Lilith, we may as- 
sume that a splitting of the mother’s aboriginal imagery 
must have begun, and that the evil complement of the latter 
was projected on a female perceived as a witch, or a demon- 
ess; the witch haunted peopled during long ages, even until 
our own days, as encountered in the folk-lores of most peo- 
ples. Thus, the imagery of the phallic woman is the counter- 
part to the evil complement of the father’s imagery. It has 
been emphasized by Réheim that in witch folklores all over 
Europe, whenever cow-milk is polluted with blood, it is not 
the son ‘‘who attacks the phallic cow-mother, but the witch, 
ie. another representation of the mamma-plus-penis-com- 
plex’’. Here the son’s aggression-impulse is projected on 
the witch, and this just coincides with the situation which 
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would arise, if the infant would make the witch responsible 
for the withdrawal of his mother’s nipples. 


According to O. Rank (10) the wolves, dragons, serpents, 
giants and dwarfs of the folklores are all degenerated mythi- 
eal characters, a view that proves fairly consistent with 
recognizing in them either the good or the evil complement 
of the father’s or the mother’s imagery, respectively. In 
other words, they allow us to infer that they present a re- 
flection, or a mental expression, of the unconscious desires 
and anxieties of man. Men unload themselves in taking to 
folklore characters which derive either from the paternal or 
the maternal sphere of their emotional life. 


Over against this, in the various mythologies of peoples, 
gods and demi-gods play the chief roles, designed for them 
by men who themselves were fodbidden to indulge otherwise 
than in their imagination in activities which became reserved 
for divine entities solely, and among which the incestuous 
intercourse is indubitably the most vehemently yearned for. 


It is, however, a rather difficult undertaking to draw 
from far-developed mythologies (as for instance the Greek) 
well-founded conclusions concerning the primary motives of 
man, since as a rule, the single myths implied in them had 
mostly undergone profound deformations on account of 
interweaving or even identification with other mythical tra- 
ditions, partly indigenous, partly foreign. Neither must we 
forget the forthcoming sublimations, substitutions, adapta- 
tions and rationalisations. All these subsidiaries to the myth- 
ological fabrie prove highly effective in bringing about 
the complete obliteration of the aboriginal sense underlying 
the activities of the mythical persons, along with far-reach- 
ing alterations concerning the meaning which formally per- 
tained to their emblems. Therefore, whenever we have to 
face the task of explaining the tremendous influence of such 
a revolutionizing occurrence as was the repression of the 
Mother Goddess in favour of male deities, a cultural 
process which like no other similar happening came to over- 
turn successively people’s religious and social existence, we 
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shall in vain expect facts to be offered by adult mythologies 
as clear-cut evidences serving our purpose. Rather, we shall 
have to do with certain mythological symptoms which but 
for the passing of the prevalent veneration from the maternal 
to the paternal object would escape comprehensibility on our 
part. 

Canaanite religion according to Albright (11) was more 
primitive and ‘‘nearer to its fountain-head’’ than most of 
the other known religions; with the majority of divine 
names quite intelligible, one may equally rely upon the state 
of relative primitivity in Canaanite mythology. 

Let us, therefore, have a quick survey over some prin- 
cipal god-heads belonging to the Pantheon of the Ugarites, 
a people which had its homeland in Syria, south to the 
Orontes River, on the site of modern Ras Shamra. Excava- 
tions had been started here 1929 by the French Archaeolo- 
gist C. F. A. Schaeffer, throwing much light upon the cul- 
ture and religion of the Ugarites of at its latest about the 
middle of the second millenium B. C., viz. in an age prior 
to the ‘‘Amarna epoch’’, as well as upon those of the 
Phoenicians and Canaanites, of whose stock the Ugarites 
themselves had sprung and upon whose cultural level they 
must have wielded the greatest influence. 

The male deities who play most prominent roles are El, 
Baal and Moth, whereas among the female godheads we are 
foremost confronted with Asherah, Astarte and Anath. 

Keeping to the description of El’s character we under- 
stand that the name means ‘‘the god’’ at large and that its 
bearer was a remote, shadowy figure, much like Sumero- 
Accadian Anu, or Egyptian Re. He is represented in Ugarite 
mythology as living at a great distance, somewhere in cosmic 
Paradise, and is also called ‘‘the father of years’’ and ‘‘the 
father of man’’. Having been also called ‘‘the father-bull’’, 
Albright emphasized that like Zeus, El was thought to be 
‘‘the father of men and gods’’, ie. the progenitor of the 
gods, tacitly likened to a bull in the midst of a herd of cows 
and calves. But mythologists versed in psychoanalysis will 
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hardly approve of such a poetical interpretation and rather 
share the view that whenever similes of animals be applied 
to a deity, or the latter equipped with animal emblems be- 
longing for instance to his shrine or postament, the primor- 
dial conception of that god must doubtless have complied 
with the imagery of an animal. Thus we well may adhere 
to the idea that El had originally been a spirit and subse- 
quently took the shape of a bull, viz. anterior to his becom- 
ing anthropomorphized (as he appears in Canaanite myth- 
ology), while his former animal shape became his emblem. 


Over against the more or less abstract conception of El, 
the storm-god Baal, king of the gods (Alyan Baal, i.e. the 
supreme Lord of the Earth) was a veritable ruler over gods 
and man, and moreover, a god of justice. He stood close 
to the sphere of men, being the giver of rain and fertility and 
intensely associated with the grain-god Dagon who could 
claim to be Baal’s father. When in an Ugarite myth Baal is 
slain by his enemies and falls a victim to death (Moth), all 
vegetation is stopped in its growth and all procreation 
ceases, until he is revived due to the intervention of his vali- 
ant sister and consort Anath who according to Philo Byblius 
(64-140 A.D.) was El’s daughter (compare the myth of 
Osiris and Isis!). 

But El, as whose consort Asherah comes into appear- 
ance, was not merely a shadowy figure: Philo portrayed him 
as a terrific bloody tyrant and a brutal seducer of women, 
the historian evidently having discovered in Byblos (Phoen- 
icia) a tradition like this of El’s character, while writing 
his work on Phoenician history. El is even accused by him 
to have dethroned and castrated his father, as was done by 
Kronos in Greek mythology; however, in view of this some- 
what exaggerated conformity, Philo may have sought to 
bring about as strong an analogy as possible between Greek 
and Phoenician mythologies. 

If we now try to set up a genealogy of the deities of 
Canaanite Pantheon, due regard must be paid to the mythical 
facts and the psychie process consisting in the ever-imminent 
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splitting-up of object-imageries into two complementary 
halves, ascribable to the ambivalent feeling aroused towards 
these objects. 

In gray Antiquity it might have been a grain-spirit 
called Dagon (meaning in Hebrew: the grain) that prevailed 
over men’s imagination and was the one man would associate 
with the earth-spirit, credited with stimulating the grain- 
spirit to bring forth the fecundity of the earth. Subsequent- 
ly the earth-spirit became embodied in various cultie objects 
and effigies which allowed an association with the earth, as 
were stones (Cybele of Pessinus), tree-stumps (Canaanite 
Asherah) or, if the entity assumed the shape of an earth- 
bound animal, it was the Serpent who later on became a 
paramount emblem of the Mother Goddess. 


Yet the grain-spirit did not for ever keep up its dwell- 
ing place in the fields, but there came a time when its libera- 
tion was accomplished and it, moreover, assumed the shape 
of an entity between a spirit and an animal, whereby the 
latter‘s imagery turned more and more predominant. Thus 
in the end the embodiment of fertility, a young bull, arose 
from the former spirit; at certain places it might have been 
a young cow or a ewe, sex not being altogether decisive with 
primary Semitic gods. We remember in this context that 
Italian numina never did assume animal shapes and that, as 
a whole, Roman gods were scarceiy associated with animals 
(the Wolf who was said to have nourished Romulus sprang 
of Etrusean sources and thus possibly he also came from 
Aegean or Semitic peoples via Western Asia). 


The Bull, however, brought along with his properties 
which were friendly and advantageous to man such ones as 
were detrimental to him, and so there was ample occasion 
for the display of the underlying ambivalent feeling, causing 
the object to split up into two complementary parts which 
represented the good and the evil bull respectively. The 
former could well make up for the chrysalis to a god show- 
ing benevolence to men, a Lord or Baal, whereas the other 
was to embody all the bull’s inimical propensities, as violence 
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and blood-thirstiness. Conformly, the evil complement was 
preconditioned to become the chrysalis to a god with similar 
bad character-traits, the incarnation of divine might and 
power, removed from the very spheres of human life and 
thus being unloved and merely dreaded by men. It was the 
sky-god El, whose anthropomorphized shape represented the 
evil, tyrannical father. 


Yet by that the process of splitting did not reach its 
conclusion. Baal, the benevolent bull-god, still evinced de- 
ficiencies detrimental to men, since he caused them, as well 
as their cattle, to die, and moreover, vegetation was allowed 
to die, year after year. 


The opportunity for a further splitting of the object 
into two new complements thus was imminent, and resulted 
firstly in Baal who now was envisaged as a kin to the tribe, 
and, accordingly, became anthropomorphized. He was wor- 
shipped as a benevolent provider and friend of men, a god 
of fertility and at the same time as a righteous judge over 
them. When in wrath, his thundering voice resounded all 
round the skies, since he was also a storm-god, rain-giving 
having been attributed to his power. On the other hand, the 
evil complement issuing from this splitting found its em- 
bodiment in the death-god Moth, who trampled all that en- 
joyed life, and whose destructive power had to be overcome 
each year anew, that the earth might revive, and grain, flow- 
ers and cattle multiply again. 


Both El and Baal entertained relations to female deities. 
For reasons discussed above, it was at the outset the Mother 
Goddess who swayed sceptre over people’s religious emo- 
tions, and step by step the stone, the tree-stump or the Snake 
ete., were endowed with the attributes of a female if not 
bisexual deity. This way she was made preferential cult- 
object before a male god would come and contest her superior- 
ity. As soon, however, as El ascended unto the rank of a 
supreme sky-ruler, her hegemony came to an end, while at 
the same time her imagery underwent ambivalence-splitting 
into complements. That fitting the evil Mother became El’s 
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consort and obtained the name Asherah (evidently meaning 
tree-stump), whereas the good complement became the ‘‘vir- 
gin Anath’’, Baal’s sister and consort, and Asherah’s bitter 
enemy. in the myth Anath succeeds in defeating Moth 
whose body she cuts apart with her sword; thereupon she 
winnows and burns in a fire the pieces, and finally strews 
the ashes over the fields (the whole procedure symbolizing 
the treatment and sowing of grain-seeds): Baal comes back 
to life, and with that the whole vegetation is led to a new 
awakening. This myth which had simultaneously worked 
in men’s powerful but strongly repressed incest-wishes, 
doubtless conveys to us one of the oldest versions of the 
motif of the violent death and the resurrection of a god. 
Evidently, its fundamental features, amalgamated with sun- 
dry mythical ideas and motifs flowing from other sources, 
were being equally applied to accomplish the myths which 
relate the fates of Osiris, Attis, Adonis, Dionysos, ete. 


Asherah never could get over her dispossession and deg- 
radation to a mere consort or even a courtesan to a male god: 
thus she showed aggressive, capricious and incalculable, al- 
ways being in a bad humour when dealing with men. Thanks 
to the decipherment of a portion of Ugaritic hymnology (by 
Virrolleaud), it could be revealed that special hymns were 
sung and peculiar rites performed in order to propitiate 
her, (12) whilst in the myth she steadily persecutes Baal 
and Anath with her indomitable hatred, thus causing the 
former’s violent death. She already presents the chrysalis 
to a future demoness, or to the witch, to whose figures she 
will actually degenerate successively. But Anath, the god- 
dess of Love, will too undergo in the course of time degenera- 
tion to a war-goddess, to whom men would take recourse as 
soon as they will be compelled to start with a war-like exis- 
tence. 

It is for us of the greatest interest that the prototypes 
of the good and evil father, as well as those of the good and 
evil mother, may be excellently discerned in Canaanite pan- 
theon already. The fear-inspiring role of a dreadful fa- 
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ther-imago had found its mythological pre-conception in the. 
same manner, as the roles of demonesses and witches were 
assigned to the evil mother; reversely, these imageries of 
the father and mother which were idealized, are similarly 
preformed, though in a rather rough and barbarous shape: 
the Father-God, the dying and resuscitating god, and along 
with them, the virginal deity, or the ideal of the Virgin at 
large. 

Together with the comprehension of all those psychical 
processes manifest in human imagination, we can also under- 
stand by the same principle the dispossession of the Mother 
Goddess, in the present case of Asherah, by a male god like 
El. We know that he succeeded in expelling her from her 
privileged position she enjoyed since times bygone in the 
fantasy of the worshippers. Such a repression of the god- 
dess might never have taken place in the religious senti- 
ments of polytheists, had the outcome been no more than 
the coming to the fore of an aggressive, dread-inspiring and 
revengeful female deity, and had not the lovable and ben- 
evolent figure of another goddess, Anath, assumed shape 
simultaneously. As we shall soon see, the people of the 
Bible had not benefited from a similar compensation, and 
accordingly, it had to comply with the depressing belief in 
Man’s Fall in Paradise and to carry with it the burden of 
eternal damnation following the expulsion of the first hu- 
man couple from the Garden Eden. Christendom had 
arisen and striven to give monotheistic humanity a brake 
by erecting in man’s religious imagination the celestial 
Mother of Grace who is none but the idealized Mother 
Goddess. 


Turning now to the possible origins of Man’s Fall in 
Paradise, we first have to discuss the significance of the three 
characters who are entangled as dramatis personae in the 
great mythical drama contained in the Book of Genesis. 
Concerning two of them, God and Eve, little doubt is felt 
that the former represents to the unconscious the Father, as 
does Eve the Mother. It seems utterly important to establish 
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the fact that-God does not come into appearance in an an- 
thropomorphous shape—such a one would have been fiercely 
antithetic to the religious feelings of the biblical authors— 
but rather as the spirit that he was from the very beginning, 
and of which other peoples, for instance the Canaanites, 
formed first animal shaped and eventually anthropomor- 
phous deities like E] and Baal. Over against Canaanite El 
the biblical El (or in pl. Elohim) persisted in being a spirit, 
El shadai, though one whose word possessed creative powers 
(‘‘and God said ....’’). To the unconscious mind he was 
adequate to the imagery of the ‘‘evil father’’, since he was 
a God who visited the sins of the fathers upon the children 
to the third and fourth generation, and who caused his 
votaries in every respect to suffer hardships on hardships. 
Having cursed them, he expelled his first creatures from the 
Garden Eden, condemning man to eat his bread in the sweat 
of his brow and woman to bring forth her children in sor- 
row. He destroyed ‘mankind in a flood, exacted human 
sacrifices, which still resound in the tale of Isaac, and it was 
only at a much later time that he took up benevolent traits, 
though even in the eyes of the prophets of Israel Yahweh 
appeared as a terrible avenger of sins and very hard to pro- 
pitiate in spite of their perpetual prophetic consolations. 
In short, the God of the O.T. went through an evolutionary 
process, analogous to the metamorphosis of the monstrous 
elan-father, changing into a fatherly figure with reconcili- 
atory traits and better affected to men, until eventually he 
became elevated to a Heavenly Father, a creator and pre-' 
server of Mankind. Simultaneously, with the setting-off and 
the maturing of the good fatherly imagery, the evil father’s 
complement, resulting from the splitting of the primary fa- 
ther-imagery, must have been brought forth and come into 
its own. It may have taken shape in the figure of Satan, 
whose name is found in the O.T. at two different places: In 


Job I and II (written about 400 B.C.) and in I Chronicles 
21:1 (written about the 3rd century B.C.). Thus, in litera- 
ture, he makes his appearance at a rather later time, in post- 
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exilie ages, having allegedly infiltrated, at least in his lit- 
erary form, from Persia. But it was only during the Baby- 
lonian exile of the Jewish people, under the overwhelming 
influence of exilic prophets like Ezechiel and Isaiah II, that 
God successively assumed the good father’s character traits. 

Had God of the Genesis, like Ugarite El, displaced a 
female deity, expelling her from a superior position she oc- 
cupied in the eyes of her votaries? 

Though we are unable to furnish direct proof, the as- 
sumption of a superior female deity deposed and repressed 
by the God of the Bible, seems most probable. There is, 
firstly, the Passover ritual in the book of Exodus (12: 11) 
which, as has been previously emphasized by the author, (13) 
in its very core constitutes what we may call a ‘‘terror- 
ritual’’, ascribable to the dread that finds in it a perspicu- 
ous expression on account of the menacing revenge, any time 
imminent on the part of the offended Mother Goddess. 


The second point which carries our argument is the 


expulsion of the first human couple from Paradise and their 
curse by God. Discussing this event, let us leave the point 
first restricted to Eve alone. 


Being the ‘‘ Mother of all living’’ (Gen. 3: 20), Eve (in 
Hebrew: Hawah) has factually to be regarded as the Earth 
Mother, from whose womb (the womb of the Earth) all liv- 
ing creatures derive, and consequently, as a shape of the 
Mother Goddess, into whom the Earth goddess subsequently 
metamorphized. This has been previously emphasized by 
O. Rank (14). Her aboriginal shape may have been the 
Serpent, with whom she is still associated in the Biblical 
tale, where it is cursed together with the Earth by wrathful 
El (or Yahweh, the happening being related by the Yahwist). 
In Gen. 3:17 God says to Eve: ‘‘Cursed is the ground for 
thy sake’’. But the serpent is also a sexual symbol, and 
thus Eve is a representation of the woman or virgin with a 
penis, carrying simultaneously female and male attributes, 
the woman who, even if she bears children, is left a virgin. 
What has been, however, overlooked until now, is the cir- 
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cumstance that the curse afflicted in one and the same time 
at Eve and the Serpent and the Earth, could not possibly 
have another latent meaning than the dispossession of the 
Mother Goddess, who thus was deprived of her eternal vir- 
ginity and was bound henceforth to bear children in sorrow. 
Therefore her separation from the Serpent who by this ac- 
tioa turns into her enemy (*) signifies the castration of the 
virgin goddess and it is possible that the biblical tale pre- 
sents an intentionally elaborated version of a pristine myth. 
This myth of her dispossession may have been common to 
all peoples worshipping the Mother Goddess, but remained 
undiscovered until now. It could have had for its object the 
relinqguishment of her rights and privileges, and thus in 
Ugaritic Hymnology or in the Jewish Passover ritual a re- 
flection of this her deprivation may be envisaged. 

The association of God and Eve must have originated 
of the primordial association Spirit-Earth, as assumed by 
us in regard to El-Asherah whose mutual connection we 
have retraced to the aboriginal unity Dagon-Earth, but for 
the difference that in Canaanite mythology an early split- 
ting of El’s imagery had taken place, creating Baalim, 
friendly to men, whereas Elohim of the O.T. is still provided 
with those uneanny traits characteristic of the original 
imagery pertaining to El. In the earliest records of the He- 
brews a god well-disposed to men is still missing; he appears 
only in the seriptures of a much later epoch, as the same god 
who revealed himself to Moses on Mount Horeb and liber- 
ated the Israelites from the Egyptian bondage. He presum- 
ably is already the achievement of Levite tradition. 

As to Adam’s derivation—Rank took Adam for Eve’s 
offspring, and if this be right, Adam and Eve originally rep- 
resent the dual unity-organization mamma-plus-penis, or the 
primordial association of the female with the male element. 
Moreover, Eve, once having suffered castration and God’s 
eurse, the ultimate splitting of the dual unity was brought 


X) Gen. 3:15 reads as follows: “And I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman to wit, not between “thee and men”. 
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about, her phallus consigned to Adam and she degraded to 
a plain child-bearing wife. Though the hidden meaning of 
the myth, as revealed by the serpent-symbolism, indicates 
that incestuous love was entertained between Adam and Eve, 
the couple simultaneously signify the dual unity organiza- 
tion, definitely broken up by God. Thus Eve was made the 
first woman with exclusively female features, while Adam 
the first man betraying purely male attributes, but who, on 
the other hand, was destined to long incessantly back for 
the lost dual unity-organization (‘‘Paradise lost’’). Ac- 
tually, the drive towards the restitution of this organization 
means to the unconscious: incest-desire, actually the desire 
to return into the maternal womb, not, however, the craving 
for the possession of the mother as a mere libidinal object: 
The womb of the mother offers an unrestricted security and 
a complete gratification of all one’s desires, the veritable 
Elysium, the idea of the Golden Age. But it is this mamma- 
plus-penis phase, rather than the condition prior to birth, 
for which the unconscious yearns amid the individual’s 
struggle for existence, and in which the ego seeks refuge 
whenever it feels threatened by the cruel father (or father- 
imago). To be readmitted into the motherly womb con- 
stitutes the focal idea of various mysteries, for instance of 
Orphism, but it is undecided as yet whether the mystic’s 
unconscious yearning concerned the condition prior to birth 
instead of rebirth as a state granting to him a complete unity 
with the mother and sir-ultaneously full gratification of his 
desires. Yet longing for rebirth, likewise in the center of 
several mysteries other than Orphism, could hardly have an- 
other latent meaning than the restoration of the unity with 
the mother. It well may be regarded as adequate to incest- 
desire which got hold of men of a primitive civilization, dom- 
inated by the fear-arousing father, whose power subsided 
gradually, as soon as human civilization arrived at its de- 


cisive turning point. 


In the biblical tale Eve was formed of Adam’s rib. This 
way of creation has certainly to be marked as an 
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birth theory’’, which, however, did not miss a kernel of jus- 
tification. The mythical fantasy was here tied to a psychical 
process, well known to psychoanalysts as the ‘‘reversal to 
the opposite’’, in the present case manifest by the circum- 
stance, that of both components of the dual unity it was Eve, 
not Adam, who was deprived of a member of the body in 
order to engender a new human being, the male. In fact, 
it was not the rib, but the phallus of Eve, which, however, 
makes no difference to the unconscious. 

Thus, the curse by God of the Serpent, and withall, of 
the Earth, moreover, the enmity it aroused between the Ser- 
pent and the woman degraded to a man’s consort and bound 
to bear her offspring in sorrow, all in all symbolize a new 
cultural epoch of mankind in prehistoric ages. The hegemony 
of the Mother Goddess had reached its end. (*) 

In the narrative of Genesis this new idea does not come 
so explicitly to the fore as in the drama of Aeschylos, but 
nevertheless, it must have been hidden in the mind of the 
monotheistic biblical author, inducing him to choose the 
drama in Paradise the very starting point of human history, 
whose cross-currents were outlined by divine will. The Be- 
ginning sets in with Eve’s deprivation of her virginity; one 
of her representations, the Serpent, is for ever impeded in 
its activities, and the other, the Earth, cursed, while by vir- 
tue of divine decision Eve’s offspring, Adam, no longer be- 
longs to the mother, but to the father (God equals father- 
imago). Man’s recourse to the former, i.e. to the dual unity- 
organization (the maternal womb, rebirth and incest) is ir- 
retrievably forfeited and this is then proclaimed under the 
title of his expulsion from Paradise. 


x) In Greek literature this found its reflection in the drama of Aes- 
chylos “the Eumenides”. 
“The Mother’s power 

Produces not the offspring, ill call’d hers. 

No: ’tis the father, that to her commits 

The infant plant; she but the nutricient soil that gives the 

stranger growth.... 

(Verse 695 ff. transl. by R. Potter, 1833) 
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It was only with the greatest difficulties that man did 
acquiesce in forfeiting the benefits of Paradise, and actually 
he never succeeded completely to overcome his incest-desire. 
The perseverance of the forbidden longing, so utterly appro- 
priate to frighten him, has to be recognized as the very be- 
getter of the ‘‘original sin’’, not, however, Man’s Fall in 
Paradise, the mythical event itself, as was emphasized by St. 
Augustin. It is easily understandable that so outright a 
trend towards severe paternity as was laid down in the O.T. 
in no way proved predestined to win ground in Antiquity 
before it became inculeated in the heathen with the advent 
of Christianity. We have to assume accordingly, that the 
heathen’s guilt-feeling must have been profoundly different 
from what is known to be characteristic of the monotheist’s 
and, moreover, diametrally opposite as to its derivation. 
Guilt-feeling in the heathenish mind arose from the treach- 
ery man had committed by abandoning his once supreme 
deity, the Mother Goddess, and depriving her of her power. 
His bad conscience caused him to be ever expectant of her 
vengeance, the danger which he must have felt constantly 
hovering over his head. Hence in Antiquity sundry mystery- 
cults lent themselves to help man to find the proper way 
back to her and to make him sure of his eternal life in Elysi- 
um (Paradise) after death, rather than, as modern interpret- 
ers will have it, to get him purified from sin; the less so, 
since it remains utterly dubious, whether the heathen was 
at all acquainted with sin as it is perceived by the mono- 
theist, who was strictly prohibited from incestuous return 
to the Mother Goddess, viz. to the woman (representing to 
the unconscious the incest) (7) since celibacy had been ele- 
vated to the Christian ideal of existence and sexual inter- 
eourse forbidden except for legitimate procreation. 


It is, therefore, in this impulse-restriction and libidinal 
repression of the monotheistic ideology (and even exacted 
by modern civic legislation in all civilized countries) that 
the origin of fear and guilt-feeling has to be sought, instead 
of in a unique cultural event, for which Man’s Fall in Para- 
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dise was substituted by the Church. Man of our civilization 
finds himself squeezed in between the Scylla of the pleasure- 
principle and the Charybdis of the restrictive exactions of 
human society, a dilemma whose horns cannot be abridged 
by a civilization founded on Ethics as conveyed to mankind 
by the authors of the O.T. Man in Antiquity was exempted 
from a similar dilemma, and thus the esoteric traits implied 
in the myth of Man’s Fall in Paradise present a lively sym- 
bol to the insoluble problems, in whose intricate network 
civilized man became entangled. 
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